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Professor Amy Geraldine Stock 
( 1905—1988 ) 
delivering the second series of the 
Mohini Mohan Bhattacharyya Memorial Lectures 
In the Department of English 
February, 1980 


In Respectful Remembrance 


Professor A. G. Stock was the Sir Gooroodas _ 
Professor and Head of the Department of 


English, Calcutta University from 1956 to oe 


1961. 


She earned the respect and affection of her 

pupils and colleagues not only by sensitive — 
literary scholarship (she edited and translated — 
Pearl and wrote the well-known W. B. Yeats 
His Poetry and Work, 1961) but also by extra- 
ordinary qualities of firmness and efficiency. 
Moreover, these found full expression during 5 


her association with the Department even after Soe 


she left it. 


It was under her inspiration and active a: 
guidance that the Seminar Library of the 


Department was first organized with voluntary 
subscriptions and labour from the students 
and teachers of the Department. 


Those who saw the production of She Stoops 
to Conquer by the students of the Department 


under her guidance will never forget how, 
when the actor assigned the role of the tavern- 
keeper failed to turn up on the date of produc- 
tion, to everybody's astonishment, she did the 


role herself. 


Above all, Professor Stock was a rare guar- 


dian of young talents. Her associates here 


remember her as a brave, generous, strong- 
willed person who would stand no nonsense, 
but would always help anyone in need. 








Dr. Srichandra Sen 
{ 1905—1988 ) 





Dr. Srichandra Sen 


We deeply mourn the sad demise of 
Dr. Srichandra Sen, one of the sons of Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, the almost legendary figure in 
Bengali literary studies, on the 17th Decem- 
ber, 1988. 


He was a member of the teaching staff of 
the Department of English University of 
Calcutta for along period and acted as Head 
of the Department for some time. In 1965 
he took up the post of the Head of the 
Department of English and European Studies 
at Visva Bharati (Shantiniketan). He is to be 
- especially remembered as founder of The 
Bulletin of the Department of English (in 
which capacity he worked in close association 
with the present publisher, Sri Dilip Kumar 
Mukherjee) which later became The Journal 
of the Department of English, University of. 
Calcutta (the present Journal). He was also 
on the Advisory Board of the Journal. The 
ability of Dr. Sen as writer and critic finds 
expression in the works he has left behind 
{among which can be mentioned Daniel De 
Foe : His Mind and Art, 1948, and The Red- 
Rock, 1971, a collection of short stories). 


Some present teachers of this Department 
remember him as a valued, respected collea- 
gue, and some others remember him as an 
esteemed mentor, scholar and teacher. 


Dr. Sen received the Eminent Teacher Award 
of the University of Calcutta at its Annual 
Convocation on the 25th April, 1986. 


We sorrowfully regret the tragic loss of a 
person at once erudite and modest. 


Sri Jogesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 


We also regret the sudden and premature death 
of Sri Jogesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Director of 
the Institute of English, Calcutta. He had served in 
the Department of English, University of Calcutta, 
for some time and Contributed some articles to this 
Journal. 5 

We, as colleagues, mourn his loss. 
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HENRY JAMES AND THE PRICE OF THINGS 


JEAN GOODER 


“MONEY,” wrote Yvor Winters, “‘is never an impelling motive 
in a Jamesian novel: that is, no one is forced to choose, as Moll 
Flanders was forced to choose, between crime and starvation.” 
Winters added, however, that “a lack of sufficient funds to live in 
luxury is a frequent motive to baseness.”? I am not sure that an 
actual sum of money is ever named in James’s fiction, yet there can 
be little doubt as to the implications of wealth, or of the (relative) 
lack of it. Like any inheritor of nineteenth century realism—like 
any true admirer of Balzac—James went in for what he called 
“solidity of specification’, at least in intention. The results can 
be odd. Yvor Winters himself points out the awkwardness whereby 
Christopher Newman, the hero of The American, proves to be “ʻa 
perfect embodiment of the Jamesian conscience” despite the fact 
that he is immensely rich—and that his money was made very fast, 
largely in western railroads, in the years immediately following the 
American Civil War. Further, Newman comes from San Francisco, 
making him (imaginatively) a colleague of men like Leland Stanford 
and Collis P. Huntingdon. He is, in other words, the product of a 
milieu and a period when it was “notorious that such wealth could 
not be decently accumulated”. James does remarkably little to fill 
the gap between Adam Verver’s “immense power of purchase” and 
the process by which the millionaire had built up such a bank 
balance. 


The gap is not a matter of blandness, nor of naive incuriosity. 
James is employing a fictive convention—‘“‘the convention” (as 
Winters put it) “of fabulous wealth fabulously acquired and resul- 
ting in the freedom of the possessor from necessity, in order to 
isolate the ethical consciousness in question more perfectly than it 
is to be found isolated in life.” James’s art approaches that of the 
allegorist, or the symbolic poet. It is an art “not of inclusion, but 
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of representative and essentjal selection.” Winters believed that 
James succeeded to a remarkable degree in separating ethical choice 
from the influence of ethical habit and social pressure, as they 
appear in the guise of manners or of economic necessity. But he 
added, ominously, that “the consequences of this success remain to 
be seen.” It is just these consequences that I propose to look at 
more closely. 


For all his sensitivity to manners and social nuanċé, James gives 
little-siga of knowing’ about the origins and growth of American 
capitalism. His peculiar family history is enough to account for 
this myopia. The James family owed its independent income’ to the 
commercial acumen of their grandfather, who had arrived from 
Ireland (according to family legend) with “a very small sum of 
money, a Latin grammar ... and .a desire to visit the field of one of. 
the revolutionary battles.” Old William James had settled in 
Albany, and moved. steadily up the entrepreneurial ladder, from 
running a -tobacco shop to operating an express business. He 
-moved into real estate and was a backer of the prosperous Erie 
Canal. He married three times and had thirteen children. He died, 
ironically, in the same year as Melville’s father, who was also an 
Albany businessman. But whereas Melville’s father left his eight 
children bankrupt, William James bequeathed his heirs. three 
million dollars, the largest fortune in the state save for John Jacob 
Astor's." 


Henry James was very conscious of the difference this fortune 
made to his childhood. “We were never,” he confessed, “in a 
single case, I think, for two `generations, guilty of a stroke of 
business.” His attitude to possession was always ambivalent. His 
fiction contains many a warning of the consequences of a misplaced 
or undue attachment to things. The Spoils of Poynton especially 
stands out.. More subtly, what James is conscious of is the use of 
things. Not, that is, of their mere representative value to their 
possessor, but of what they mean in use. . Objects bought and- 
collected—even with the painstaking expertise of the more-taste- 
than-money kind that Mrs Gereth and her husband brought to the 
acquisition of their “spoils” —remain inert, or may become talismanic. 
Poyntoh may have been full of beautiful and rare pieces: it was 
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not a home to Owen Gereth. The price paid for the objects is part 
of an equation with the cost in human neglect. Under pressure, 
Mrs Gereth preferred her “things” to her son, and was prepared to 
resort to measures both morally and legally dubious to protect them 
from the vulgarisation she anticipated at the hands of her son’s 
fiancée. 


Objects collected may also, of course, be objects protected, ‘saved’ 
from material] loss, damage, or mere insignificance. They reflect the 
taste, the discrimination, the sense of cultural significance of their 
collector, James had among his personal friends a very different 
kind of collector from Mrs Gereth, a Mrs Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
Mrs Gardner was a woman of taste, with an ambition to use her 
very considerable means creatively. She built up her collection over 
a lifetime, but on rather different principles from Howells’ magnates. 
She had taken the risk of commissioning the then young and 
unknown Harvard graduate, Bernard Berenson, to buy for her in 
Europe. The trust was not misplaced. When James visited the 
States in 1904 he went to see her almost completed Venetian palazzo, 
which had been removed from its original site and rebuilt in the 
heart of Boston. He was struck by her gift for “shoring up the 
fragments of her far-flung purchases abroad.” Mrs Gardner, he 
felt, had not only acquired works of art, but an ambience in which 
they could ‘live’. If one remembers that James had just consigned 
Charlotte Verver in The Golden Bowl to the fate of caretaker of her 
multi-millionaire husband’s museum in American City, his admira- 
tion for Mrs Gardner’s achievement is the more striking. “Her 
acquisitions during the last ten years,” he wrote to a friend, “have 
been magnificent” : 


It has ‘improved’ her in every way to have done a thing of so much 
interest and importance — and to have had to do it with such almost 
unaided courage, intelligence and energy ! She has really become a great 
little personage. * 


Nothing is said in The Golden Bowl of Adam Verver’s collections ; 
but Mrs Gardner is complimented on the personal investment in her 
enterprise, the imaginative commitment to what her masterpieces 
required by way of a setting. - It was no accident that the image she 
chose to house her acquisitions should itself be an urban design of 
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distinction: a Venetian palace, complete with courtyards, arcades 
and balconies, sheltered from the common view by a high wall. 
Within these precincts the illusion of Italy was to be preserved to the 
limits of the possible. 


For wealthy educated Americans of the nineteenth century Italy 
had something of the Status that Byzantium had for Yeats, or 
Athens for Ruskin. It represented a civilisation in which aesthetic, 
religious, practical and commercial interests could coexist: It was not 
only the richness of its art that drew visitors to Italy, but the fact 
that the works of art were to be seen in their original settings, or 
were, in fact, part of the setting itself. Italy wears its civilisation on 
the outside. Its ‘art’ is not a matter of particular works or buildings, 
but something far more comprehensive: it takes in whole squares, 
sometimes entire cities. Objects grouped on this scale are not so 
easily to be thought of as exhibits in a museum, as ‘collected’. But 
what is true of large parts of Rome or Florence or Parma is true to 
an exceptional degree of Venice. Venice has literally been preserved 
from the ordinary vicissitudes of history. Built on islands barely 
-clear of the surrounding lagoon, every inch of space in it is valuable ; 
every building claims its ground against unusual odds. This 
preoccupation with space. was so intense as to have kept the city 
intact since the eighteenth century. ' Burckhardt (whose History of 
the Civilisation of Renaissance Italy we know to have been in James’s 
library) had described Venice as “crammed”. He cites a late 
fifteenth century chronicler’s description of the city as “the jewel- 
‘casket of the world,” with “its ancient cupolas, its leaning towers, 
its inlaid marble facades, its compressed splendour,’ where the 
richest decoration did not hinder the practical employment of every 
corner of space,” 4 


Whatever Venice resorted to in its commercial heyday, it was to 
become, to the aesthetic eye, the most complete example of some- 
thing wholly wrought by human hand, emblematic of the conjunc- 
tion of man and the elements. Shabby, dilapidated, positively 
rickety in parts, it nevertheless generated that sense of mystery 
which comes from a place being at once so palpably material and 
yet so disconnected from anything but itself. What Mrs Gardner 
was to take from Venice was an architecture which refused ordinary 
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distinctions between inner and outer. What Milly Theale, the 
dying orphan ‘princess’ from New York, found in Venice was “the 
thorough make-believe ofa settlement”: she sank.into her rented 
palace on the Grand Canal gratefully and naturally for the first 
time since setting foot in Europe. It provided her with the perfect 
setting the sustaining unreality for her strangely hopeless condition. 
If The Wings of the Dove still stands as an elegy to Minnie Temple 
(whose death, James said, marked the end of his youth), its matter 
has become not that of pathos, but the essence of tragedy. The 
controlling facts of tragedy, it has been said, have to do not with 
particulars of time and place, but with the urgency with which we 
‘are made to feel life and death. 


S 


It used to be a commonplace to complain that James had no 
historic understanding, no sense of the wider social or economic 
realities of his time Perhaps it does not need to be argued now that 
a novel like The Wings of the Dove is neither as ‘polite’ nor as 
complacent as the sọcial standing of its characters may suggest. It 
is rather, as one critic puts it, “a world in which men have their 
eyes fixed sharply on the main chance and women know how to 
add and to multiply—a world obsessed by the nervous craving for 
acquisition and haunted by the fear of penury.” "* If James did not 
feel qualified to take on the subject of “downtown”’—the world of 
‘business’ itself- he had no hesitation in dealing with the effects of 
‘business in late Victorian London. The topography of the London 
of The Wings of the Dove extends from the dismal terrace housing 
of Chirk Street and “comfortless Chelsea”, to Lancaster Gate and 
Kensington Gardens, Regent’s Park and the National Gallery. The 
penury which Kate Croy dreads is plain enough ; but the reader 
may equally be struck by the paucity of alternatives, 


As Lord Mark tells Milly, there is no such thing as London 
“society’’. In the revised text of the New York edition, his words 
take on an unpleasant intensity. “Was there anything’’, he asks, 
“but the groping and pawing, that of the vague billows of some 
great greasy sea in mid-Channel, of masses of bewildered people 
trying to ‘get’ they didn’t know what or where?” (I, 150).° It is 
a world which has lost social coherence. The ‘business’ of Mrs 
Lowder’s London was not that of the Stock Exchange but of the 
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marriage market. The dinner parties and weekends at country 
houses were occasions where dealers could inspect the merchandise 
on offer. Everyone, by implication, is seen in the light of their 
potential use, as an asset. James is known to have found much of 
English life “grossly materialistic” and in need of “blood-letting” : 
Kate Croy was surely right in more ways than one to advise Milly 
Theale to “drop us while you can”, but what better society had the 
England of the turn of the century to offer an unconnected American 
girl? It is by intention that this novel is set in the London of the 
nouveaux riches—and the inference is that the New York from which 
Milly has come is little different. Milly, of course, was “really rich” 
—so rich she “couldn’t walk away from it” (I, 121). The fact of 
her wealth had to be, as Mrs Stringham works out, what made her 
“the thing’ she was. But amid the “shipwreck” of her personal 
history, the source of Milly’s wealth is as obscure as it is fabulous 
in extent. There is an irony in that neither she nor Kate Croy has 
had the opportunity to see beyond what is limiting in their different 
circumstances Just as what most strikes Kate on meeting Densher 
is that he has ‘ideas’, so Milly has been “starved of culture” (I, 109). 
But it is in their response to opportunities that the differences show 
Kate has had from the first to reckon her chances in life as those of 
a piece “chalk-marked by fate like a ‘lot? at acommon auction” 
(I, 60). If she “didn’t judge herself cheap” despite the taints of her 
father’s “failure of fortune and honour”, she had to calculate her 
market value to a nicety and accomodate herself to living in the 
light of speculation. Milly on the other hand, despite her millions, 
has little particular sense of herself; but she comes to learn 
what her money will ‘do’ in the eyes of others. She can buy with it, 
in the end, nothing but silence. 


Milly’s attitude to her wealth is in contrast to its significance for 
others. She may have no history, no family ties, but with the 
exception of Lord Mark, neither do the people she meets in London. 
It is the Londoners’ awareness of this deficiency which makes them 
different. Aunt Maud is determined (and she has the necessary 
means) to buy herself a history by marrying her handsome niece 
into the aristocracy. She is quick to see the social use of the 
immensely rich young American introduced by her old school-friend, 
Mrs Stringham. Her frank cynicism is observed satirically, but 
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there is no mistaking the undertow of coercion. Privately, Kate 
Croy thinks of her aunt’s rooms as a “counting house”, and (spor- 
ting with her Ruskin) finds Mrs Lowder ‘“‘typically insular’, a 
“Britannia of the Market Place” adorned with “a helmet, a shield, 
a trident and a ledger” (I, 30-1). The relationship between aunt 
and niece is, however, one of mutual understanding. And it is 
through Mrs Lowder that the real significance of London as the 
commercial forum of the world may be perceived. It took the 
aggressive possession of an empire to stock the National Gallery, to 
provide the trophies on show in Lord Mark’s country seat— or to 
furnish Mrs Lowder’s drawing room with its sheer weight of 
material objects, its appalling demonstration of Victorian consumer- 
excess. Merton Densher, kept waiting with intention for his 
interview with Mrs Lowder, decides that never “had he seen 
anything so gregariously ugly—operatively, opungusly so cruel” as 
in this “conclusively British” decor. 


He had never dreamed of anything so fringed and scalloped, so buttoned 
and corded, drawn everywhere so tight, and curled everywhere so thick. 
He had never dreamed of so much gilt and glass, so much satin and 
plush, so much rosewood and marble and malachite. But it was, above 
all, the solid forms, the wasted finish, the misguided cost, the general 
attestation of morality and money, a good conscience and a big bank 
balance. These things finally represented for him a portentous negation 
of his own world of thought ...... Q, 78-9) 


In such circumstances Densher is the victim—the victim of nothing 
more complex nor less ruthless than the British class system, with 
its established notions of credit and credibility. The frame of 
reference is designedly explicit. It even constitutes ‘copy’ to the 
young journalist’s eye. In a sense the novel is addressed to the 
question whether this formidable- machinery of wealth CAN be 
circumvented—or at what cost it is even challenged. 


The “misguided cost” of Philistinism on this scale, the guaran- 
tees of morality and a big bank balance, are not simply a matter of 
appurtenances and “things”. The metaphorical reach goes further. 
James had complained of Balzac that for him “things” consisted all 
too literally of “francs and centimes”. In The Wings of the Dove 
the antitheses of wealth and poverty are more insidious and invade 
the language of the novel at every level When Kate and Densher 
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in their poverty sit side by side on their penny chairs in Kensington 
Gardens, each feels “poor” while seeing the other as “rich”. Even 
as lovers ‘appreciating’ each other’s gifts, their terminology carries a 
distorted echo of Ophelia’s protest to Hamlet. In another distortion 
(embodying a financial pun) the novel does indeed deal with futures : 
Mrs Lowder speculates in Lord Mark’s future; and Milly is “the 
potential heiress of all the ages”. But at this early stage of the novel 
Densher is in “that wondrous state of youth in which the elements, 
the metals more or less precious, are so in fusion and fermentation 
that the question of the final stamp, the pressure that fixes the value, 
must wait for comparative coolness” (I, 49). He encounters this 
“coolness”, finally, in “the strange chill’ of Kate’s “brightness” at 
the end. Kate, by contrast, for whom that stamp of value has been 
applied long since, knows exactly what she wants. ‘‘I shall sacrifice 
nobody and nothing,” she insists to Densher, adding “I shall try for 
everything” (I, 73). Kate, that is, attempts the perilous reconcilia- 
tion of ‘things as they are’ with her passion to have “everything” at 
no cost. The threads of this private Janguage between Kate and 
` Densher are knotted into the plot at the party which Milly gives on 
Sir Luke Strett’s arrival in Venice—the “Veronese” party. In the 
ornate Renaissance setting of her rented palace Milly becomes the 
picture within the picture, the princess surrounded by the artefact 
of a court. As Kate and Densher admire Milly’s stunning rope of 
pearls, it is to recognise the double sense in which they suit her 
“down to the ground” (II, 218)—and to acknowledge that they 
would suit Kate just as well. It is at this point that Kate insists 
that Densher admits to the mutuality of what they are doing : their 
desires harden into schemes as she compels him to name the realities. 
He in turn claims his price as he demands, and luxuriates in, her 
enforced surrender to him. The themes of possession come together 
in their sexual union. 


The language of poverty and wealth acquires a different 
significance in relation to Milly. For all her money, she is a waif, a 
survivor. When Sir Luke tells her that she has “the right to be. 
happy” her reaction is to feel both the exultation of the struggle 
ahead, and the extent to which her “safety” has gone. Until then 
she has been trying, restlessly and blindly, to find herself. As she 
leaves Sir Luke’s consulting rooms her impulse is the reverse: she 
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desires, precisely, to lose herself, to become part of the great 
anonymous crowd of London. Her plunge into the unknown brings 
her by chance to the’ bench in Regent’s Park, where, truly alone for 
the first time in her life, she contemplates her “ultimate state” : that 
of a “poor girl’, with her “rent” to pay for her future (I, 253-4). 
The right to happiness was an illusion. Milly had come to Europe 
not for the scenery but the people. Whatever her vague aspirations 
to learn about “pictures and things”, her eager attention has been all 
for customs and manners. Yet it is in the two studied scenes of 
confrontation with works of art that Milly discovers the truths which 
minister to her deepest fears. Face to face with the Bronzino 
portrait which she is told she resembles, what strikes Milly in her 
Florentine ‘double’ is a greatness signally “unaccompanied by a joy” 
(I, 221). She is shaken by the absolute alienating fact: the girl in 
the picture was “dead, dead, dead”. Milly’s tears—so misunderstood 
by her host — are those of self-identification. Later, the “Veronese” 
party — the apotheosis of her displayed wealth — serves to clinch 
the conspiracy of silence with which she is to be surrounded. 
Everyone becomes ‘kind’,-and their calculated indulgence becomes 
the suffocating, evasive, vicious condition of her remaining life. 
Only Densher, shocked, near the end, by the sharp cry of the 
gondolier bearing Sir Luke to his stricken patient, sees how base was 
the esthetic instinct in face of the harsh reality of Milly’s “smudge 
of mortality” (II, 298-9). 


Such metaphors serve to attach a price tag to people. “Nobody 
here, you know,” Lord Mark tells Milly at Mrs Lowder’s dinner 
party, “does anything for nothing” (I, 160). His words are 
ominously echoed later when Milly, shaken again by his following 
her to Venice and guessing her condition, awkwardly rejects him 
with the terse phrase: “I can’t make a bargain. I really can’t” 
(I, 177). But it is at the end of the novel that Lord Mark’s 
phrase reappears with its full ironic point, as Kate and Densher face 
each other after Milly’s death. Densher feels all the brutal duplicity 
of his passive role. Kate, “grave and lucid”, urges that Milly’s 
extraordinary generosity will be, precisely, what will help them 
succeed”. “She won’t,” Kate puts it, “have loved you for nothing” 
(Ul, 333). In these words, the confusion of means with end is 
complete. Yet Milly has been only “mildly, caressingly martyred”. 
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She has met her end from “the nosing and fumbling not of lions and 
tigers but of domestic animals let loose as for the joke” (II, 42). 
The ferocity, however “domestic”, is umistakable. 


With what weapons could such a world as that be countered ? 
Densher’s world of thought is no match for Mrs Lowder’s system of 
merely imposing her own preferences as the truth. And Kate is 
consistent at the cost of subscribing to the system she despises but 
exploits. Milly can do no more than watch the line others take 
about her and protect herself by following it. The-only sufficient 
alternative to the predatory materialism of this London is to be 
found in the Venice of the later stages of the novel. All that was 
oppressive at Lancaster Gate becomes transformed in the decor of 
the Palazzo Leporelli, which is light and free, both formal and 
fantastic. Reflections of the sun-stirred sea-water flicker up 
through the open windows, and cherubs (“friendly creatures of 
the air”) crowd the painted ceilings (Ii, 132). The hideous constric- 
tions of Victorian London are replaced by a scene alive with a 
complicated play of perspective, a charming comedy of the ornate. 
One pays, of course, for such an ambience. Milly is beyond caring. 
She gives herself and her affairs up to the hired Eugenio, the 
“mercenary monster” whose hand plunges so deep into her pockets. 
She recognises the “searching spell” of the place, quite distinctly 
from its monetary worth. It is this “great gilded shell” which becomes 
her home, her life — “paid for as that”. It is here that she ‘‘turns her 
face to the wall”. In the end, “The mere money.of her, the darling” 
(as Mrs Lowder cooed) wasn’t enough to save her (II, 341). 


The symbolic attributes of Venice are not stated, but are to 
be understood through the familiar device of pathetic fallacy. As the 
crowd of visitors return to London at the end of summer, Densher 
stays on — according to Kate’s plan — for his lonely seige of 
attendance on Milly. He knows he is to meet “a judgment formed 
in the sinister light of tragedy”, but he cannot guess from what. 
-quarter the tragedy will come. His first sign is on an October 
morning when the weather has turned to dismal with the first 
sea-storm of the autumn. He is turned away from the door of the 
Palazzo with consymmate insolence, and discovers a Venice “all of 
evil”: 
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A Veñiœ of cold, lashing rain from a low black sky, a wicked raging 
wind through narrow passes, of general arrest and interruption, with the 

- ‘people engaged in all the water-life huddled, stranded and wageless, 
bored-and cynical, under archways and bridges.:...:(1I, 259) 


For Densher, the weather had changed “Because of Lord Mark” ; 
just as Sir Luke’s arrival serves to bring back for him the “baffled” 
-autumn sunshine, . ripe TP ai ; 


The reality of Venice is not:a matter of its scenic properties, but 
of its otherness from the norms of London. To Densher, the Piazza 
San Marco was a place that had “witnessed more joy of life than any 
other equal area of Europe” (II, 193). Yet James’s Venice is 
not idealised. There is no cheapening sentimentality. The place is 
simply vivid enough, with its dubious’ splendours, its unreliability 
and its unabashed theatricality, to stand apart from the crude ethics 
of the capitalist world. It subdues, if it doesn’t nullify, the 
aggressive instincts of that larger arena. In it the mercantilist can 
still combine with the esthetic, the ordinary with the monumental. 
It is the perfect amalgam of make-believe and actual. 


Not long after the publication of The Wings of the Dove the 
tourist world of Venice underwent a change. The city was 
‘discovered’ by the Futurists. Ezra Pound (who lived in it) thought 
it had become like a tawdry scene in a playhouse and made no bones 
about preferring New York. He suggested, however, that America 
acquire it, for a different purpose : 


And as for Venice; when Mr Marinetti and his friends shall have 
succeeded in destroying that ancient city, we will rebuild Venice on the 
Jersoy mud flats and use the same for a tea-shop.” 


Pound doesn’t speculate what that deal might cost. 
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CAN LITERARY LANGUAGE BE RECOGNISED ? 


ELIZABETH BLACK 


LITERARY stylistics may be defined as the application of 
insights derived from linguistics to the study of literary texts. 
Stylistics can of course be used to study non-literary language too. 
A stylistician starts with the observation of the linguistic features of 
a text: but should move beyond these to the perception and iden- 
tification of the patterns created, the connections between the 
patterns, a recognition of the kinds of choices the writer has made 
from the material at his disposal — the whole language of his time 
— to the way in which these patterns create the meaning of the text. 
Linguistic observation or commentary is not in itself stylistics, but 
only the groundwork, for a stylistician should be able to show how 
the linguistic features he has identified function to create the meaning 
of the text. A stylistician is concerned with the hows and the whats 
of a text. It can thus be seen as the essential (preliminary) tool in 
the study of literature: it can assist the literary critic in his task, 
but it is essentially preparatory to it. The assignment of value to a 
text is the task of the critic. 


One of the merits of a stylistic approach for students of a litera- 
ture in a second or a foreign language is that its detailed apprehen- 
sion of textual patterns can provide a substitute for the intuitive 
responses of the native reader. Pedagogically, it has the merit of 
maintaining interest and attention to matters of grammar and lexis, 
and to the ways in which a language encodes a particular meaning. 
Stylistics should be able to direct a reader’s attention to foci of 
interest in a text which (probably) underlie the intuitive response of 
native readers: which may well be correct, but which he cannot 
justify. 


My concern is with Literary Stylistics, and we may well begin by 
considering whether there is, or can be, any distinction between the 
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stylistic study of non-literary uses of language, whether written or 
spoken, and the language of literature. Widdowson has shown that 
there is a distinction to be drawn between literary and non-literary 
discourse. Non-literary language should be situationally appro- 
priate: we show our mastery of it by using appropriate items from 
the code according to the circumstances in which we find ourselves. 
When we greet each other the form of address we employ reflects the 
pre-existing social relations between us ; the degree of formality, for 
example, both creates and maintains distance/proximity: our 
decision to use the jntimate/formal pronominal system in those 
languages where there is an option is automatic, and causes problems 
only at crucial moments in a developing relationship, as does the 
problem of when to stop calling someone by an honorific title and 
adopt the first name. Our basic concern in normal communication 
is to maintain the conventions, to convey our message with clarity. 
The message is our main. concern. Redundancy is often built in 
because we cannot guarantee that our addressee will be giving us his 
whole attention. Furthermore, the context in which the non-literary 
speech situation takes place is present to sender and receiver: so 
that it can be taken for granted, and references made to it without 
spelling out what is the subject of the discourse. On the telephone, 
it is notable how often people feel it necessary to refer to elements 
in their immediate situation: to offer verbal clues as a substitute 
for things which someone in the.room with them would see or hear. 


In literary discourse, language is both the medium and the 
message. The context must be created within the literary work : 
“The cat is sick” in normal discourse is a statement ; in a literary 
context the words create the cat, her sickness and the mess. So too, 
the way characters in a fiction refer to each other establishes the 
social relations between them ; the kinds of language they use creates 
them socially, educationally, ; if a character’s physical appearance is 
described we attribute to it a significance, a relevance that we 
perhaps do not attribute to the manner of dress or physical charac- 
teristics of real people. The reader creates the character from all the 
information dispersed through a text. We may come to know far 
more about characters in literature than we ever can about people we 
know: there is an element of voyeurism, particularly in works 
which focus on the inner feelings and thoughts of fictional 
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characters : an extreme example is the dinner party scene in Virginia 
Woolf’s To the Lighthouse. 


We can recover a literary text, by subjecting it to multiple 
readings: it does not change, though our perceptions of it may. 
This is only possible with written texts. 


We have no control over the development of literary discourse : 
this contrasts markedly with the non- literary speech situation. Nor 
has it gone unnoticed. Novels which are not bound, but presented 
to the reader in boxes, for him to organise as he will, the children’s 
books in which the reader can construct hundreds of different 
narratives, according to the options opened to him by a cast of the 
dice and instructions in the text ; even the end of The French Lieu- 
tenant's Woman where Fowles offers a choice of endings to the 
reader, all function as implicit comments on the essentially unidirec- 
tional nature of literary discourse. 


If we, as readers, are outside the fictional discourse, so too is the 
author. Once his work is finished, he has no more control over it. 
Though perhaps long dead, he continues to address us. Each text 
builds in certain norms, or attitudes, which we attribute to an 
implied author, a theoretical construct which lies behind or beyond 
the voice addressing us, whether it be the “I” of a lyric poet or the 
“Omniscient narrator” with all his powers of seeing into the inner- 
most recesses of his characters’ psyches. This explains why we 
should not be too upset if a scholar were to reveal that the man 
Wordsworth loathed daffodils. 


In Widdowson’s terms, the normal amalgam of sender/addressor 
of a message is dissolved: instead we have a fusion of what, in 
grammatical terms, would be first and third person, thus creating a 
unique kind of reference. Similarly, the second person can refer to 
an addressee who is not the receiver of the message : thus the second 
personal pronoun acquires an additional, third-person value.” Ina 
literary text we can be addressed by or address the dead, inanimate 
entities, the as yet unborn, and generally enter into impossible 
discourse situations. Consider the following : 

I heard a fly buzz when I died* 


“Terence, this is stupid stuff+ 
I am his Highness, dog at Kew’ 
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In these lines, each the beginning of a poem, we are addressed by the 
dead, the poet speaks to a fellow poet, dead for two thousand years,’ 
and a dog addresses a passer-by. 


The discourse situation of literary texts is such that only at the 
level of fictional dialogue do we have a situation which is mimetic of 
the two-way interaction of normal discourse. To summarize, literary 
discourse is fundamentally deviant at the level of the relationship 
between the addressor and addressee ;, in the creation of fictive . 
personae who combine features which are separated in the real 
world. It deals in entities which are created by the discourse, and 
exist only within it. 


The question arises whether there are any other distinctions to be 
drawn between literary and non-literary uses of language. I will 
now consider a number of topics from this point of view. 


It has been fashionable to assert that in principle any lexical item 
can appear in a literary text : that items are not “poetic” per se, but 
may somehow become charged with meaning through the alchemy 
of poetic inspiration. Itis clear that we have to distinguish here 
matters of passing fashion : poets no longer speak of the finny tribe 
and at the moment English permits or even encourages the use of 
highly colloquial items in literary texts. Certainly, some items are 
so formal that they are unlikely to appear in any spoken context ; 
this is also the case with syntactic structures. There are then in 
principle no constraints upon the writer’s lexicon : and he also has 
great freedom in other respects. The connotational range of an 
item in a literary text is largely under the control of the author, who 
creates a context of mutually supportive elements which activate the 
appropriate connotational range, and excludes undesirable meanings 
and associations. 


_ Syntactically literature differs from nonliterary discourse also, 
in ways which are only beginning to be recognised. The use of 
deictic markers in literary discourse is anomalous. The dictionary 
entry for the definite article, for example, needs to be supplemerited 
to account for its uses in literature. 


One day the fox succeeded in catching a fine fat goose asleep by the 
side of the loch.® 
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The definite article here, in the initial situation in the discourse, 
tells us that we are to treat the fox as part of the “given”, the 
entities to be taken for granted in the fictional world. Further, 
since he is marked by the definite article and the goose by the inde- 
finite we are told that he is a character of great importance : whereas 
any goose would do. In this way the audience is led quickly and 
almost unawares into the fictional world. In normal discourse. the 
first mention of an entity is normally marked by the indefinite article, 
and subsequent references by the definite." 


The first sentences in Dubliners provide interesting uses of deictic 
markers in fiction : 


Mrs Mooney was a butcher’s daughter.* 


This is close to the norms of the language, though we would 
normally expect some kind of contextualization for Mrs Mooney’s 
name : it is not likely to occur as the initial item in-a discourse save 
in literature. 


The matron had given her leave to go out as soon as the women’s tea 
was over, and Maria looked forward to her evening out. 


In this first sentence of “Clay” we are presented with a world in 
which the matron and the women are taken for granted : they are 
presented as part of the fictional world ; while the Aer suggests that 
this narrative will be presented more or less from the perspective of 
Maria, whose name we learn later in the sentence : it is in her world 
that the matron and women exist. 


She sat at the window watching the evening invade the avenue. 
(‘‘Eveline’’.) 


An interior situation is created here : a room, an avenue which are 
perceived by Eveline. The she suggests that the angle of perception 
will be anchored in Eveline, or at the very least that she is the 
protagonist in the narrative. ; 


Eight years before he had seen his friend off at the North Wall and 
wished him Godspeed. (“A Little Cloud”) 


The reader works his way through the pronouns to infer that both 
the characters are male; the use of before is anchored in the 
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Narrator’s field of perception : had it been presented from the pers- 
pective of the character ago would be expected. The first sentences 
of fictions introduce us into the fictional world, and give some 
rudimentary orientation to it, in terms of those entities which are to 
be taken for granted, those which will be treated as new; the point 
of view from which the events are perceived. 


The normal past tense of narrative can be interpreted as a marker 
of genre rather than being interpreted purely as an index of passed- 
ness.° That this is so is suggested by the convention whereby the 
activities of fictional characters are described in the past tense, while 
the dialogue is rendered in the present : we understand that the past 
tense marks the “now” of the fictional characters. Similarly, we 
accept the use of the durative present which sometimes occurs in 
descriptions in fiction, and coexists with the past tense of narrative : 
Lawrence uses the present not only for scene-setting but also some- 
times when he is describing events within the fiction : the past tense 
is used to render the unique event, but events which recur regularly 
may be shewn in the present tense : 


During such performances pitch darkness falls from time to time, when 
the machine goes wrong. Then there is a wild whooping, and a loud 
smacking of simulated kisses. In these moments John Thomas drew 
Annie towards him.?° Poe 


The peculiar nature of the past tense in fictional discourse is 
also revealed when it occurs with deictics which normally occur with 
the present tense : 


It was now lunch time and they were all sitting under the double green 
fly of the dining tent pretending that nothing had happened.: 


The now here focusses the reader's attention on the present of 
the characters ; the sentence as a whole indicates that something ‘of 
extraordinary —and unpleasant — interest had occurred some little 
time before. Although, in this sentence it seems that we have the 
voice of the narrator, the juxtaposition of the past tense with a 
deictic marker such as here or now is often a clue to the presence of 
Free Indirect Speech or Thought in a narrative: which, with its 
curious blend of the voice of the narrator and character presents a 
double vision which is difficult to imagine in a non-literary context. 


t 
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Syntax is another area where non-literary and literary uses of the 
language are likely to differ : and differ more than simply because the 
one is likely to be a more or less spontaneous product, and the otber 
the result of much vision and revision. It can I think be shown that 
variations in sentence length, in the choice of which element to treat 
as Subject, in the ordering of elements in the clause, can contribute 
to the total effect, and hence to the meaning of a text, even when 
there appear to be no blatant departures from the norms of the langu- 
age. It is the patterning which helps to create the meaning. It is the 
recoverability of literature in the first place which permits patterning 
of this kind, on a variety of different levels, to be recognised and its 
contribution to meaning assessed. These effects will of course be in 
a certain sense sub-liminal : I am not suggesting that we need to 
identify a pattern in order to be affected by it. This is clearly not 
the case. And it would be ludicrous to suggest that literature only 
came into existence after stylisticians had been invented. 


But consider the case of Golding’s The Inheritors.1* This novel 
is characterised by a highly contorted syntax in which inanimates, 
and parts of the bodies of animates, are treated as independent 
entities. Sentences like the following ‘are characteristic : 


The stick grew shorter at both ends. 

Lok’s ears spoke to Lok. 

The darkness was swarming over the ground. 
The bushes waded out. 


Verbs of movement occur with inanimate subjects ; abstract entities 
are personified; inanimates and man’s senses are treated as though 
capable of independent action. This is a context in which dead 
metaphors can be revived. 


A puddle of water lay across the path. 


‘Everything works together to create a possible view of the world of 
Neanderthal man, poised on the brink of language, but having other 
means of communication at his disposal, living in total harmony 
with nature, dependent upon the Great Oa, the principle of fecundity 
which he perceives around him and into whose body he (literally) 
returns at death. Overall there is the insistent sound of a waterfall, 
always described as the fall. (Now this is a deviant usage : we speak 
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of Niagara Falls, or the falls, but not, I think, of the fall except in 
theological contexts). 


Golding apparently wrote the bulk of the novel at very high 
speed, in a matter of weeks. The waterfall, so highly symbolic (the 
intruding tribe of homo sapiens who destory this Eden are called 
People of the fall) is an after thought, one which has been fully inte- 
grated into the text.2* Sotooare the last parts of the book, in 
which the viewpoint shifts from Neanderthal man first to a narrator 
much like ourselves, a quasi-scientific observer whose detached eye 
sees but can understand nothing, and then to the tribe of New 
People : who are quite plainly people of the Fall: fallen man, like 
ourselves. The syntax in these parts is ‘normal’ but it deviates from 
the norms established by the rest of the fiction. I doubt very much 
whether Golding was consciously aware of the complex series of 
syntactic options which he uses in this novel: it seems much more 
‘likely that such a work could only be produced as a result of total 
immersion in the created world for a brief but intense period: after 
that, tinkering could make modest improvements and obliterate any 
minor errors. 


Another interesting area to consider in reflecting on the differ- 
ences between literary and non-literary language is the use of non- 
restrictive modifiers, A non-restrictive modifier is designatively 
redundant : the head of the noun phrase is unique, or a member of 
a class which has been independently identified. Halliday treats this 
as encoding the interpersonal function of language, expressing the 
speaker’s subjective attitude.** The same item can of course func- 
tion restrictively (that is, in cases where the head can be viewed as a 
member of a class which can be identified only through the modifica- 
tion supplied : it refers, in other words, to an objective quality of 
the head). Thus his beautiful wife will be interpreted as an example 
of non-restrictive modification except, of course, in a polygamous 
society. 


Epstein has suggested that non-restrictive modifiers, which he 
identifies as the epitheta ornantia of classical rhetoricians, are charac- 
teristic of literary discourse.*® Non-restrictive modifiers occur 
frequently in quasi-literary texts, such as advertising: gleaming 
smile ; crisp chewy biscuits. 
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Clear examples occur in “A Painful Case’’'® : huge pint tumblers 
(they are all the same size) ; Jaberious drone of the engine ; odd auto- 
biographical habit ; (here the narrator’s voice is commenting on the 
character) venal and furtive loves. (Here the thoughts of a character 
are revealed, as is suggested partly by the use of non-restrictive modi- 
fiers, though there is other evidence to support this view.) The lonely 
road occurs twice in the text : each time it is specified : the one out- 
side, the one that leads from the Parkgate to Chapelizod ; Jonely is 
plainly a non-restrictive modifier in this context. It reflects the mental 
state of the character rather than any objective fact : it does not help 
us to identify the road, which is already located for the reader. 


This is, then, an example of the kind of effect which is sometimes 
dismissed rather glibly as the pathetic fallacy. In considering a 
literary text, it behoves us to examine such occurrences with care, 
for they are often attitudinal markers of some significance, which 
can help us to identify the point of view from which a passage is 
presented: often it represents the emotional charge felt by a 
character applied to an external entity within the fiction, as is the 
case here. So too, the venal and furtive lovers represents the inter- 
pretation of the character, rather than that of the narrator, as can 
also be shown on other grounds. 


The relative exploitation or avoidance, of non-restrictive modi- 
fiers can be a useful index of the nature of a text. In Conrad’s 
Heart of Darkness they are extensively used ; it is I think this feature 
of the style that Leavis complains of when he argues that there is an 
excess of such terms : 


.. We have an adjectival and worse than superogatory insistence on 
‘unspeakable rites’, ‘unspeakable secrets’, ‘monstrous passions’, 
‘inconceivable mystery’ and so no *7 


But if we study Heart of Darkness carefully, we may perceive in the 
insistent patterning of verbs of perception (such as see/seem), the 
dislocation of the animacy patterns, so that inanimates are treated 
like living beings (7 saw a boiler wallowing in the grass), the selection 
of a‘subjective first person narrator in a text so largely concerned 
‘ with the Aubris of Kurtz, the stress in this novel on perception more 
than the things perceived, the prevalence of similes which seek to 
interpret experience, that the novel is not so much about Kurtz, as 
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what Marlow makes of him. The theme of Heart of Darkness may 
be expressed as questioning the truth status of reality, and the nature 
of language itself as a means of encoding and communicating it. 
Marlow is paradoxically concerned with the impossibility of telling, 
with the total dislocation of his senses when confronted by his expe- 
riences in the Congo.’ ° 


In looking at Heart of Darkness we moved away from non- 
restrictive modifiers to seeing how they contribute to the overall 
patterning of the novel. And here we come to the final diagnostic 
test of a literary work: it is one in which a controlling vision is at 
work ; there is an underlying theme which is not necessarily overtly 
stated: Lear is not about a man seeking to avoid inheritance taxes 
on his daughters, nor is The Inheritors about Neanderthal man: it 
is about Original Sin, or the human condition. Stylistics looks at the 
options available to a writer, sees which ones he has selected, and 
tries to see how they work together to produce a coherent totality, 
in which the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. I have tried 
to suggest how the selection of options at different levels, syntacti- 
cally and semantically are organised to reveal the theme of the work, 
to convey what the artist is implicitly stating. Thus it is the selec- | 
tion and combination of items from all the available options which 
is significant. 


It is the convergence of patterning on all levels which creates 
a literary work: and in this sense literary language is deviant by its 
very nature. And it is this characteristic of literature which finally 
permits us to distinguish between a literary work, and subliterary 
genres which ape literary conventions. Romantic fiction, detective 
stories, verses which exhibit the surface patterning of poetry without 
conveying an inner coherence and vision, all fail precisely because the 
various stylistic devices they employ are, in effect, used at random 
and without making a contribution to the meaning of the text. In 
other words, they lack an underlying theme. It is for the same 
reason that one may be jolted into a recognition that a detective 
story, say, is in fact a novel: it breaks the bonds of its genre when 
a genuine literary talent is revealed in it. E 


This also explains, I think, why most translations are ultimately 
unsatisfactory. We simply do not yet know enough about the 
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operations of the language — any language — for a translator to be 
able to isolate all of the stylistic devices occurring in the original and 
match them with devices having a comparable effect in the target 
language. This is probably also the reason why translations are least 
‘unsuccessful when they are made between closely related languages. 


Linguistics and stylistics have, in the last few years, greatly 
increased our understanding of how literary and nonliterary language 
works. Some twenty years ago Angus McIntosh observed : 


... quite often... the impact of an entire work may be enormous, yet 
word by word, phrase by phrase, clause by clause, sentence by sentence, 
there may seem to be nothing very unusual or arresting, in grammar or 
vocabulary.** 


A little before that, Wellek commented : 


The danger of linguistic stylistics is its focus on deviation from, and 
distortions of, the linguistic norm. We get a kind of counter-grammar, 
a science of discards. Normal stylistics is abandoned to the 
grammarian, and deviational stylistics is reserved for the student of 
literature. But often the most commonplace, the most normal linguistic 
elements are the constituents of literary structure. A literary stylistics 
will concentrate on the aesthetic purpose of every linguistic device, the 
way it serves a totality and will beware of the atomism and isolation 
which is the pitfall of much stylistic analysis.*° 


These statements accurately reflect the situation in literarly stylistics 
at a time when stylisticians focussed their attention on authors whose 
works blatantly break the codes of the language, such as e. e. 
‘cummings, but, as Martin points out, we do not need a grammarian 
to tell us that Dylan Thomas’s phrase a grief ago is deviant : literary 
critics know, and know too why it is effective.?* Stylistics is now in 
a position where it is beginning to address itself to far more funda- 
mental issues in the organisation of literary texts: and is beginning 
to formulate answers to the problem posed by Angus McIntosh 
twenty years ago. It is our task to identify the patterns, try to see 
how they converge, so that stylistics can become an ever more useful 
interpretive tool. It may even begin to supply an answer to the 
vexed question: what is literature ?* 





* A version of this paper was presented at the Summer School for the Polish 
‘University teachers of English at Ustron in September 1985 under the auspices 
of the British Council. 
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MARGARET ATWOOD'S SURFACING : 
THE POLITICS OF VICTIMIZATION 


gg a 
i MIMO CAENEPEEL 


If the subject making the novel specifically a novel is defined as a speaking 
person and his discourse, striving for social significance and a wider 
general application as one distinctive language in a heteroglot world— 
then the central problem for a stylistics of the novel may be formulated 
as the problem of artistically representing language, the problem of 
representing the image of a language. M. M. Bakhtin: The Dialogic 
Imagination, Austin, Tx : University of Texas Press, 1981. 


1. AS is generally acknowledged in the sizeable amount of critical 
literature the novel has elicited, a major theme in Margaret Atwood’s 
Surfacing is that of self-discovery : its unnamed narrator/protagonist 
goes through a process of both personal and cultural “coming-to- 
consciousness”, in the course of which she rejects various forms of 
socio-ideological conditioning (most acutely, the traditional shaping 
of the female role), and searches for more authentic forms of percep- 
tion and behaviour. I will try to show in this article that this 
thematic development is supported by an aspect of the novel’s 
narrative technique, viz. the process of pronominal reference. 


I will argue that the narrative is characterized by a movement of 
increasing rejection, by the protagonist, of particular attitudes and 
particular belief systems which she detects in her immediate environ- 
ment. In the course of this, her discourse establishes an ideology of 
its own, based on a number of exclusive oppositions (Canada vs 
America, nature vs culture, innocence vs guilt ... ) which form part of 
a broader victimized vs victimizer model. I will claim that this is 
reflected in the pronominal activity, viz. in the way the opposition 
first vs third person is exploited. The resulting polarized world view 
is, however, not maintained in the narrative ; it is gradually undercut, 
and in this the process of pronominal reference again has a structu- 
ring function — this time through a manipulation of the contrast 
between 7 and we. 
4 
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At the level of the linear events of the surface narrative, the story 
told in Surfacing by the unnamed narrator is simple : it describes a 
trip made by the woman/protagonist, her boyfriend Joe and two 
friends, Anna and David, a married couple, to a small island in a 
distant part of North Quebec. The protagonist’s friends treat the trip - 
in the first place as a short holiday and a break from city-life. For 
the narrator /protagonist, however, the main purpose is to find out 
what has happened to her father, who, after the death of his wife, used 
to live alone on the island, and has recently been reported missing. 


The journey confronts the protagonist with parts of her past which, 
it soon becomes clear, in her memory have been distorted, suppressed 
or fictionalized. Asa result, the search for her missing father is 
gradually transformed into a quest at another level: one for the 
roots of her childhood and a past she feels estranged from, which 
brings with it a gradual acknowledgement of more recent traumatic 
events (a painful relationship with a married man and an abortion) ; 
` or, in the protagonist’s words, a quest for a part of herself which she 
feels has been “cut off”, leaving her without feelings or emotions. 


2.1. Despite the fact that the perspective in Surfacing is consistently 
limited to that of the narrator/protagonist, the novel is essentially 
conflict-centred. 


Its areas of conflict can be situated on two axes. First of all a 
horizontal one, at the level of voice: through the incorporation of 
various kinds of speech, and various verbal-ideological belief 
systems, in her own discourse, the protagonist’s search for a self and 
a voice separate from the one assigned to her by others becomes 
increasingly marked. Secondly vertically: on the time-axis, the 
continuous confrontation between a half-forgotten past and the 
(distrusted) exponents of contemporary modes of production consti- 
tutes a source of dynamic tension. 


2.2. Throughout the novel, a number of language-images are first 
contextualized in the narrator’s speech and consequently rejected as 
belief-systems. 

First of all, there is the conventional chatter characteristic of people 
like David, Anna, and the American tourists, which is exposed in 
the novel in a variety of ways. 
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Most typically, this kind of speech is presented, not as a form of 
communication, but as language divorced from its source and its 
intention — a set of fashionable phrases devoid of meaning : 


“I know it’s tough”, he said, “but it’s better this way”, Quote, unquote. 
(88) 

“I’m not good enough for you”, I said, motto, the words printed on a 
scroll like a fortune cookie. (88) 

“She loves you”, I repeated, petals of a daisy. (139). 


This effect is often achieved through the characterization of some- 
one’s speech, or a particular manner of speaking, by postmodification 
of a neutral main verb, rather than through a single verb phrase. 
This suggests a discrepancy between the voice and the speaking 
person ; this gap is sometimes explicitly asserted : 


“Getting many fish ?”, he asks folksy, chummy, craftily. (30) 

“Listen”, she said, her voice shifting into concern, “what's wrong with 
Joe 2”. (105) 

“I'm trying to tell you the truth”, I said. The voice wasn’t mine ( ). (107): 


“This reminds me of Girl Guides”, Anna said in the cheerful voice I once 
thought was hers. (123) 


Context also often puts this “floating” discourse in a contrastive 
perspective ; i 


( ) and David says “Rotten capitalist bastards” and begins to whistle 
again (12) 

Help, I think at her silently, talk. And she does. “What’s for dinner ?”, 
she says ; then, waving, “Here they come.” (60) 

The words went out towards the shadows, smoke-thin, evaporating. 
Across the lake a barred owl was calling quick and soft like a wing 
beating against the eardrum, cutting across the pattern of her voice, 
negating her. She glanced behind her : she felt it. 


“Now everybody sing”, she said, clapping her hands, (123-124) 


—but most insistent is the recurrent comparison with recorded speech 
(“instant playback”, p. 77) —pre-programmed, mechanical language 
without source, content or referent : 

( ) the words were coming out of me like the mechanical words from a 


talking doll, the kind with the pull tape at the back; the whole speech 
was unwinding, everything in order, a spool. (87) 
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() my husband, saying it over and over like a Dial the Weather record- 
ing ( ) (139) 
They cluster; they chitter and sizzle like speeded-up tape. (184) 


The world view underlying this kind of language characterizes the 
invasion of Canada by American consumerism, in the form of a 
culture of slogans, beercans and tourism. Not respecting or ignoring 
the identity or the specific character of its addressee or its object, 
it is based on intrusion and domination and as such fundamentally 
violent. The same ideological premises also structure the relationship 
between David and Anna, as is painfully acute in the scene describing © 
how Anna herself is filmed as a “random sample’’*. 


“Come on, take it off”, David said ; his light-humour voice. (134) 

“Come on, we need a naked lady with big tits and a big ass”, David said 
in the same tender voice. (134). 

“What’s humiliating about your body’’, David said caressingly. (135) 


Although she tends to rely on it herself, the protagonist confesses to 
feel ill at ease with this kind of discourse : 


~ My throat constricts, as it learned to do when I discovered people could 
say words that would go into my ears meaning nothing. (11) 


In the course of the novel, it becomes increasingly foreign to her, 
and this reaches a climax at the end, when she simply does not 
understand it anymore : 


They are talking, their voices are distinct but they penetrate my ears .as 
sounds only, foreign radio. (184). 


2.3. A second type of discourse, at times more ambiguously inte- 
grated in the narrator’s speech, is the language of “reason”, most 
characteristic of the protagonist’s father, a botanist fascinated by 
eighteenth century rationalism and a firm believer in rules and reality ; 


4 
I wanted to go there and verify, match the drawing with reality, that way 
I'd be sure I’d followed the rules and done it right. (105) 


() he would not have marked and numbered the map so methodically for 
nothing, that would not be consistent, he always observed his own rules, 


axioms ( ) (142) 


“Reason” tends to be equated with logic, an unquestioning 
confidence in the correctness of visual perception, and a belief in the 
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predictability of nature. Its violence, as the protagonist comes to rea- 
lize, lies in the fact that it superimposes structure (on nature, on the en- 
vironment) ; through enclosure by representation, it fixes into a static 
form. This is most compactly expressed in the image of the circle : 
i Geometry, the first thing I learned was how to draw flowers with com- 
passes (104) 
Tiny circles and oblongs, logic become visible ( ) (118) 


and, related to it, that of the Jens which, as an instrument which “‘re- 
flects” reality, represents the belief in perception based on a relation- 
ship of congruity. At the level of the narrative, the limitations of this 
belief system are poignantly expressed by the fact that the protago- 
nist’s father turns out to have drowned by the weight of his camera. 


Again, the world view underlying this kind of discourse presupposes 
a relationship of superiority of the (perceiving) subject over the 
(perceived) object. In her rejection of this, the protagonist/narrator 
teinforces the victimization model; mature vs man (her father) ; 
Canada’s wilderness vs America (and its technocratic culture) ; and, 
as opposed to Aerself, her “ex-husband” (who makes abortion into 
a matter of reason) : i 


His flexible hands on the wheel. It turned, perfect circle, and the gears 
interlocked and spun, the engine ticked like a clock, the voice of reason. 
(88). 
and David, Anna and Joe (baffled by the protagonist’s “irrational” 
behaviour towards the end of the novel) : 


Behind me they crash, language ululating, electronic signals thrown back 
and forth between them, hooo, hooo, they talk in numbers, the voice of 
reason. (185) 


2.4. As Cluett® points out, one of the most striking linguistic 
features of Surfacing is the insistent repetition of pronouns. At the 
core of this strong pronominal activity lies the opposition between 
first and third person; it exploits the contrast between the deictic 
nature of the “P” and the anaphoric character of the third person 
pronoun, and reflects the increasing polarization of different belief 
systems'in the novel. 


The first person pronoun has only one referent, the speaker, function- 
ing as narrator and/or protagonist. At the level of the narrative 
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events, the specificity of this referring expression is sharpened by the 
narrator/protagonist’s almost obsessive self-definition in space, and 
the continuous specification of the angle from which objects and 
events are perceived : 


Now I’m in the village, walking through it () I reach the turnoff to 
Paul’s ( ) The road goes up and I climb it, along the backs of the houses 
“() “Bonjour monsieur”, I say when I’m at the fence () I go forward to 
the door where Madame is waiting for me. (18-19-20) 

I would like to back out the door, I don’t want them staring at me from 
behind ; but I force myself to walk slowly, frontwards () Going down 
the steps, I try to remember (26-27). 


In contrast with this, the referent of the third person pronoun “he”, 
which is used to refer both to people present in the first line narra- 
tive (David, Joe) and to figures from the narrator’s past (her 
father, her brother, her “husband”) tends to be shifting, unclear or 


ambiguous. 


This is partly due to the continuous switches from the first-line 
narrative to past memories, which often take place without any 
indication of the transition ; this is particularly confusing in the 2nd 
part of the novel, in which both the first line narrative and past 
memories are in the past tense.* In the following example, Joe asks 
the protagonist to marry him. This is part of the first line narra- 
tive, rendered in the past tense. The narrative then shifts to a past 
memory, viz. of the protagonist’s “wedding” ; I have indicated this 
time shift by means of square brackets. After that, the narrative 
becomes ambiguous as to the interpretation of its time sphere and the 
referent of the “he” (Joe or the protagonist’s “‘husband’’) : 


“Tt would be different with us”, he [ Joe ] said, disregarding what I said 
about the baby. 

[At my wedding, we filled out forms, name, age, birthplace, blood type 
(). He [my husband] coiled his arms around me, protecting me from 
something, the future, and kissed me on the forehead ( ) ] 


“Why are you doing this to me ?”, I said. losing control. “You'll 
ruin it.” Then I was sorry, as though I’d stepped on a small animal by 
accident, he [ ? ] was so miserable. ()1 took his[?] hand: he[?] let 
me hold it, frowning at me, sullen as a doormat. “Pm not good enough 
for you”, I said, motto, the words printed on a scroll like a fortune 
cookie. (88) 


Ld 
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As a result the referents of the pronoun “he” at times seem to 
become interchangeable, merging into one conceptualized entity 
rather than denoting various individuals. This is reinforced by the 
fact that the narrator only gradually releases information about her 
past, which is often misleading or distorted (the “‘wedding’’-scene in 
the passage quoted above, for example, turns out -to be a fictionali- 
zation of the day she had her abortion). As a result, the referent of 
the pronoun which the reader has to construct is often elusive or 
paradoxical: a ghost-like father, a husband who turns out to be a 
married lover, a brother who seems to have drowned yet is still 
alive ... 


The effect of third person plural pronoun “they” is similar: its 
referent tends to shift from specific to general, from concrete to 
abstract. The unannounced time shifts (I’ve added square brackets 
to indicate where this happens) again contribute to the resulting 
ambiguity : 
They, i. e. the Americans, had a starry flag like all of them ( ) to show us 
we were in occupied territory ; guilt glittered on them like tinfoil () [This 
is a lousy country”, they said when he wouldn’t take the bribe, “we ain't 
never coming back here.” They got drunk and chased loong in their 
power-boats for fun ( ) Senseless killing, it was a game: after the war 
they *d been bored. ] (122) 


Again, the construction of a fiction adds to the disorienting effect : 
at the point where the following description is inserted into the 
narrative, for example, the reader is still led to believe it refers to 
the protagonist’s memory of giving birth ; only later does it become 
clear that it is a veiled account of her abortion. 


Love without fear, sex without risk, that’s what they wanted to be true; 
and they almost did it, I thought, they almost pulled it off () Did you 
take any precautions, they say, not before but after () [After the first I 
didn’t want to have another child. It was too much to go through for 
nothing. They shut you into a hospital, they shave the hair off you and 
tie your hands down and won’t let you see, they don’t want you to 
understand, they want you to believe it’s their power, not yours () After 
that they fill your veins up with red plastic, I saw it running down 
through the tube J], I won’t let them do that to me again. (80) 


In this process of indeterminate or shifting reference, the third 
person pronoun gradually assumes the overtones of an anonymous, 
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hostile entity threatening the protagonist and what she identifies 
with (nature, Canada). This growing exclusion of “he” and “they” 
as “the other(s)” correlates with the increasingly generalized 
victimizer/victimized opposition I already referred to. Schematically, 
it eontrasts 














I | victimized innocence 
vs vs vs 
not-I ee victimizer gullt 
women pues | the | the heron | Canada 
vs vs vs vs 
men infectlous Its killers America 





3. In the time-sphere of the first line narrative, the contrast ‘“I/he” 
also includes that between the protagonist and her brother; the 
narrator’s discourse continuously insists that she and her brother 
could not be further apart (even literally: her brother is living in 
Australia). 


This opposition goes back to their childhood: the woman 
remembers her brother as a child fascinated by war and war games 
(something which is reflected in his childhood drawings — p. 90), and 
by killing animals (frogs and snakes, kept in a jar). The worldview he 
comes to represent is one based on static, polarized, exclusive moral 
oppositions, and is most acutely expressed in his classification of 
nature in terms of “the good kind” and “the bad kind” : 


Below me in the water there’s a leech, the good kind with red dots on 
the back. The bad kind is mottled grey and yellow. It was my brother 
who made up these moral distinctions ... (38) 


In stark contrast, the narrator’s own pre-occupations as a child are 
represented as dull but innocent: she used to play with dolls (42), 
was bullied by her peergroup (72), would draw rabbits and eggs 
rather than soldiers and swastikas (91), and used to free her brother’s 
captured animals (142). Thus the way in which the protagonist 
relates to her brother underlines the already established innocence / 
guilt opposition. 


At this level, however, the polarization is undercut by a second 
pronominal opposition. In a number of passages describing 
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childhood memories, the dominant opposition “I” vs “not-I” dissolves 
into an inclusive description: the protagonist refers to herself and 
her brother as “we”. From the often contrastive context, it soon 
becomes clear that these references are restricted to the time-sphere 
of the narrator’s early childhood : 


That was where our mother used to be : all day she would lie unmoving, 
covered with a brown plaid blanket, her face bloodless ard shrunken. 
() We came to have faith in her ability to recover, from anything ( ) 
When she died 7 was disappointed in her. (35) 


“Don’t bother them and they won’t bother you”, our mother would say 
() That was before the house was built, we were living outside in 
tents. (65) 

My father and mother would carry it in bushe] baskets on the hand 
barrow, two poles with boards nailed across, each of them lifting an 
end. I could remember before that, when we lived in tents () Our 
mother was given a three-week supply of food ... (79) i 


When such passages occur in the second part of -the novel, they 
show the protagonist as a child assimilating her brother’s perception 
of the world in terms of inherent moral distinctions, and capable of 
violence and destruction herself : i 


For us when we were small the origin was Hitler, he was the great evil 
() When our father mado bonfires to burn the weeds we would throw 
sticks into the flames and chant “Hitler's house is burning down. My 
Fair Lady-O” ; we knew it helped. (129) 

() one time we were a swarm of bees, we gnawed the fingers, feet and 
nose off our least favourite doll, ripped her cloth body open and pulled 
out the stuffing ( ) ; then we threw her into the lake. ( ) Of course the 
doll wasn’t hurt, it wasn’t alive; though children think everything is 
alive. (130). 


At the level of the first narrative too, elements of the opposition 
become fused. The protagonist’s moral condemnation of ‘‘Ameri- 
canism”, for example, is undermined by the fact that the tourists 
they comè across, who have begun to function as prototypical 
Americans, turn out to be Canadians. 


It also becomes increasingly clear that the narrator has been denying 

her own implication in particular events in the past (most crucially 

her abortion). For the protagonist, this realization comes with the 
5 
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awareness that responsibility may also lie in permitting victimization 
or killing, or in allowing oneself to be victimized : 


I felt a sickening complicity, sticky as glue, blood on my hands, as 
though I had been there and watched without saying No or doing any- 
thing to stop it : one of the silent guarded faces in the crowd. (130) 


Afterwards he trapped other things and changed the place ( ) I found it 
anyway but I was afraid to let them out again. ‘ Because of my fear 
they were killed. (131) 


Whatever it is, part of myself or a separate creature, I killed it. It 
wasn’t a child but it could have been one. I didn’t allow it. (143) 


‘With the acceptance of this (being victimized and powerless cannot 
be equated with being innocent) the victimization model cannot be 
maintained. (“This above all, to refuse to be a victim”, p. 191). 
This is marked by the fact that, at the end of the novel, the inclusive 
use of the first person plural for the first time enters the narrative 
present : 


Our father, Our mother, I pray, Reach down for me, but it won’t work : 
they dwindle, grow, become what they were, human. (189) 


‘4. The discursive systems rejected by the protagonist are concre- 
tized in a number of sub-texts (such as her father’s guide- and 
reference-books ; her brother’s childhood drawings ; etc). Semio- 
tically, they stand for particular belief systems and their limitations. 
Structurally, they are related to a number of images of drowning and 
killing which reverberate through the novel: the image of the frog 
in the jar, for example, and the scene relating the narrator’s brother’s 
drowning : 


My brother was under the water, face upturned, eyes open and uncon- 
scious, sinking gently ; air was coming out of his mouth. It was before 
I was born but I can remember it as clearly as if I saw it, and perhaps 
I did see it : I believe that an unborn baby has its eyes open and can 
look out through the walls of the mother’s stomach, like a frog in a 
jar. (32) ' 


In this scene, the drowning is complemented by the description of an 
unborn baby. This is the image which also intrudes when thé prota- 
gonist, diving into the lake in search of the paintings her father 
copied, is confronted with his dead body : 


It was below me, drifting towards me from the furthest level where there 
was no life, a dark oval trailing limbs. It was blurred but it had eyes, 
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- they were open, it was something I knew about, a dead thing, it ws 
dead. (142) ž 


( ) at first I thought it was my drowned brother, hair floating around 
the face, image I’d kept from before I was born ; but it couldn't be him, 
he had not drowned after all(). I knew when it was in a bottle curled 
“up, staring out at me ( ) I couldn't let it out, it was dead already, it had 
drowned in the air ( ) It wasn’t a child but it could have been one, I 
didn’t allow it. (143). 


4 


If the narrator’s brother did not drown, it was because he was saved 
at the last moment by the narrator’s pregnant mother. She repre- 
sents a fourth discursive system with which the protagonist enters 
into dialogue — one structured by a natural morality of actions, and 
a different way of relating to nature : 
Killing certain things is all right, food and enemies, fish and mosquitoes 
{ } Don’t bother them and they won’t bother you, our mother would 
say. (65) 
` Our mother made us watch from inside the house, she said we ‘frigh- 
tened them [i. e. the birds] (93). 


Killing was wrong, we had been told that: only enemies and food 
could be killed. (130) 


> ce 


It is her mother’s “sign” — the protagonist’s childhood drawing of 
a pregnant woman (“the baby was sitting up inside her gazing out”, 
p. 158) — which the protagonist finally interprets as salutary and by 
which she purposefully allows her actions to be guided. 


5. Part three of the novel describes the consequences of this choice. 
The protagonist’s growing rejection of her friends and what they 
have come to represent reaches its climax when, completely alienated 
from them, she decides to stay behind on the island alone. This. 
negative movement of withdrawal is, however, complemented by a 
positive one: the narrator’s refusal to accept the passivity that 
allows victimization finds a correlate in her creative (attempt at) 
conception, and in a general expression of commitment to the life 
process. 


The result is a shift in emphasis from inherent order to dynamic 
growth, both at the level of the narrative and at that of the ideolo- 
gical premises underlying it: initially static images evolve into a 
world becoming malleable.’ In this the protagonist’s re-orientation 
towards a physical, bodily contact with the world — contrasting with 
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the earlier emphasis on perception (the eye, the lens) as reduplica- 
tion — is crucial: it not only indicates a different way of relating to 
nature, but it also problematizes the initial one-to-one relationship 
between perception and reality. 


This is also reflected in the use of tense: part three re-establishes 
the chronological order in the present, but it differs from part one in 
a marked way. ` 


In part one of the novel the present tense is primarily used perfec- 
tively :° it assigns temporal boundaries to situations and thus 
describes them as events ordered in time. In other words, the world 
is presented from a factual angle (something is or is 'not) : 


I cut off the onion leaves and the carrot top and throw them on the 
compost heap, then put the things in the bowl and start back towards 


the gate ( ) (37) 


In part two, however, the capacity of language to distort reality, by 
pretending to be neutral, is exposed; the shift to the past tense 
establishes the distance which allows the protagonist to reflect on her 
own construction of an “acceptable” narrative.” 


At the end of part two, the main line narrative starts to coincide 
again with the speech point, and this synchronization is maintained 
in part three ; the increasingly insistent use of the present progre- 
ssive (or, more compactly, present participle-constructions), how- 
ever, conveys both a temporal and a cognitive shift: in part 3, 
situations tend to be described imperfectively, as extended and as 
experienced subjectively by the narrator/protagonist, rather than in 
terms of events ordered ona timeline. The emphasis shifts from 
fact to semiosis ; this is most clear in the scenes where the protago- 
nist “conceives”, and “sees” her mother and father : 


He trembles and then I can feel my lost child surfacing within me, 
forgiving me. rising from the lake where it bas been prisoned for so long 
() (161-162). 
Then I see her. She is standing in front of the cabin, her hand stretched 
out, she fs wearing her grey leather jacket ( ) (182) 
He is standing near the fence with his back to me, looking in at the 
garden (186) 
From this a new concept of language emerges, a language which, 
rather than providing an imprint of reality, constitutes a way of 
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interacting with it, a dynamic process of “being” in a world which 
signifies and becomes plastic : 


The animals have no need for speech, why talk when you are a word. 
(181) 


6. I have tried to show in this article that the protagonist’s ‘search 
for self? in Surfacing can be described in terms of a gradual defini- 
tion of her own language and world view, in the light of other 
languages and belief systems. This is expressed in two movements. 
The first is one of growing exclusion of other language-images and 
verbal-ideological discourses ; this is structured by a process of 
increasing polarization, which establishes a number of static opposi- 
tions (most crucially victimized vs vicfimizer, and innocence vs guilt), 
These are subsumed under the general contrast “I” vs “not-I” (“he’’ 
or “they”) ; the pronominal activity in the novel plays a central role 
in this respect. 


The second movement is one which gradually crosscuts this opposi- 
tion, through indications that the equation of “victimized” with 
“innocence” cannot be maintained. This is supported by the intro- 
duction of the inclusive first person plural, first in passages referring 
to the narrator’s early childhood, and, towards the end of the novel, 
in the first line narrative. 


This ‘is complemented by the assimilation, on the part of the 
narrator, of a discourse structured by a dynamic worldview, based on 
the meaning of actions — as opposed to the earlier categorization in 
terms of inherent properties. This results in a shift in the ideological 
premises underlying the discourse as a whole: the dualism charac- 
terizing the exclusive oppositions in the first and the second part of 
the novel is in the third part replaced by a tentacular approach to 
reality, in which oppositions fuse, and in which the emphasis lies 
on subjective experience, signification (as a dynamic process) and 
growth. This is also reflected in the use of tense and aspect. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


Cfr. “I was in most of the pictures, shut in behind the paper; or not me 
but the missing part of me”, p. 108. “‘() after that Pd allowed myself 
to be cut in two ( ) I was the wrong half, detached, terminal ..."", p. 109. 


All references are to the Virago edition of Surfacing (London, Virago 
Press, 1979). 


The term “random sample” refers to the movie David and Joe are 
making: ‘He wants shots of things they come across, random samples 
he calls them”, p. 10. The similarity between the filming and David and 
Anna's relationship is reflected in the repeated use of the verb to get in 
both contexta ; “They get her too” (about the filming of a random 
sample, p. 8); ‘* ‘There’s part of a reel left,’ Anna says, ‘You should get 
her too( )’”, p. 165; “ ‘He'll get me for it,’ she (Anna) said fatalisti- 
cally”, p. 120, “ ‘They'll get you for it,’ she (Anna) says, doleful as a 
prophet.”, p. 166. i 


Robert Cluett : Surface Structures : The Syntactic Profile of Surfacing. 
In Margaret Atwood. Language, Text and System, S. B. Grace & L. Weir 
(eds.). Vancouver, BC: University of British Columbia Press, 1983. 
Cluett compares the ratio of 48 pronouns for every 100 nouns established 
by the other writers he has analyzed to Atwood'’s ratio of 66: 100. 
According to him, Surfacing’s “extreme pronominallty, extreme even 
against other first-person accounts, is simply one more aspect of its entire 
system of reduction of syntactic colouring”, p 80. 


Surfacing is divided into three parts, and this division corresponds to a 
shift in tense from present (part 1, pp. 7- 75) to past (part 2, pp. 76 - 159) 
to present (part.3, pp. 160 - 192). While the surface tense strictly speaking 
remains consistent (part 2 starts off in the present tense, but almost 
immediately shifts to a long flash-back, picking up the story-line where 
part 1 left off), the linear-chronological order of the narrative, which 
could have been maintained, is thus significantly interrupted. 


Compare, for example : ' S 


“Underneath the bar itself is a crudely carved wooden fish with red and 
blue dots on it, intended possibly for a speckled trout.” (27) [Part 1] 
“From the lake a fish jumps 

An idea of a fish jumps 


A fish jumps, carved wooden fish with dots painted on the side ( )” (187) 
[Part 3] 


The term perfective denotes the aspect of a situation, i e. the way in 
which its internal temporal structure is viewed. It is-not to be confused 
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with the grammatical category of the perfect. Perfective aspect describes 
a situation as a whole, by assigning boundaries to it. IJmperfective 
aspect, on the other hand, makesexplicit reference to the internal 
structure of a situation. In a narrative, perfective aspect is employed for 
the chronologica! sequencing of events. In the case of Surfacing, the 
change in emphasis from perfective to imperfective aspect (cf. infra) 
results in a shift in point of view. 


An important consequence of the shift to the past tense in part 2 is that 
the “discursive 1” (the speaker) and the “experiencing 1” (the reference 
point of the discourse) do not necessarily coiacide any more. The now 
of the speaker constituting hereself as subject is differentiated from the 
now as a fraction in the flow of events. While the first person narrative 
present in part ] cancelled the distance between narration and experience, 
so that thoughts and perceptions were integrated directly into the 
narrative, the shift to the past allows for objectifying and conceptualizing 
them. In part 2, in other words, the narrator isin a position to retro- 
spectively organize and interpret her own behaviour — and the past : 


“My eyes came open, I began to arrange.” (103) 


“I couldn’t accept it ( ) I needed a different version, I pierced it together 
the best way I could ( ) ” (103) 


JAMES JOYECE’S “EVELINE” : LINGUISTIC PATTERNING 
AND SOME THEMATIC INTERPRETATIONS 


BASABI MAJUMDAR 


IN JOYCE’S short fiction “Eveline”, what impresses the reader 
on a first reading is the utter lack of volition on the part of the chief 
character. She emerges not as a protagonist in life, but as a victim, 
overpowered and rendered powerless when any demands are made 
on her to act. She lives in a state of human isolation, which is 
embodied in the silence which seems to weigh heavy in this delinea- 
tion. This pervading stillness stands contrary to action, holding 
back whatever expectation one might have of a transitional upsetting 
of what already exists. 


The effect is realized on two levels of development traceable in a 
linear pattern of semantico-syntactic correlation on the one hand, 
and in a paradigmatic focalization, discerned on a shifting time-axis 
on the other, as the perspective moves backwards and forwards in 
unprecedented thought processes of Eveline, whose affinity with a 
present-day tangible world remains questionably tenable. The tense 
pattern becomes closely linked with the time aspect, as the point of 
focus is transferred to flashbacks or speculative anticipations, the 
past assuming greater validity in the vividness of recapitulation as 
opposed to the probable which requires concrete wilful action on 
the part of Eveline, who sits or stands in an unchangeable state of 
frozen inactivity. 


1. i. 


The spotlight on Eveline reveals her sitting near the window. 
We are given her exact posture, ‘Her head was leaned against the 
window curtains’.t Time has elapsed, for after two thirds of our 
perusal of the story, the narrator comments ; 


Her time was running out but she continued to sit by the window, 
leaning her head against the window curtain ... (p. 41). 


* 
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Eveline, one notes, has not stirred. The close repetition underscores 
the dull monotony of her existence. A picture of stationary life, 
immobile and unalterable, is evoked in the use of predicators which 
denote immobility. The posture verb ‘she sat ...’ (p. 37), stressed in 
its continuative aspect, ‘she continued to sit ...’ (p. 41), cancels the 
possibility of movement. 


As light fades in the avenue, the isolation of Eveline in her 
darkening world, outside the world of human bustle and movement, 
is heightened. Her alienation is apparent in the juxtaposition of the 
verb ‘sat’ in the simple past tense, in ‘She sat’, with ‘people passed’, 
which denotes the mobility of an outer world. Even the past is 
vibrant in the recalling of the fact that they ‘used to play ...’ (p. 37) 
as children, and she can visualize her father coming ‘to hunt them’ 
(ibid.) and can relive Saturday nights when she would ‘rush out as 
quickly she could’... and ‘elbowed her way through the crowds 
... (p. 39). Verbs denoting activity become associated with either 
the past or with a world on the edge of hers, which is stagnant. 


1, ii. (a). 


At the deck, ‘She stood ...’ (p. 42), and here we have another 
posture verb used in apposition to a participial adjective ‘swaying’ 
(ibid.), a continuative dynamic state, with reference to a world of 
people around her. 


1. ii. (b). ; 

The contradictions continue, as alienated from the very person 
who is speaking to her, she can only realize that he is ‘saying some- 
thing’ (ibid.), to which she can answer ‘nothing’ (ibid.). There is no 
communication between her and the world of the living, to which 
Frank belongs. Only terror (p. 41) can arouse her to jump up in an 
impetuous desire to flee. Her sensibilities can only turn her cheeks 
‘pale and cold ...’ (ibid.), descriptions associated with death. What 
she experiences is a ‘frenzy’. and an ‘anguish’ (ibid.) — emotive expe- 
riences which instead of compelling her to violent expression, only 
freeze her to a state of helpless passivity. The transitive verbs, con- 
tradicted by objects of negative connotations, and the posture verbs 
in their suggestions of a passive recipient, contribute to the perva- 
ding theme of segregation, hypnotized as it were. 
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1. iii. (a). 


The earlier descriptions, ‘her head was leaned’ (p. 37), and that 
she sat ‘...leaning ...’? (p.41), suggest a figure unable to support 
herself. That she is a passive recipient of sensibilities is evident in 
constructions like ‘She heard ...’ (p. 37), or when ‘She sat inhaling ..’ 
(p. 41). That she is a figure of paralysed lifelessness amidst vibrant 
people, is brought home by the expressions, ‘she caught a glimpse 
of ...’ (p. 42), ‘she felt ...’ (ibid.), ‘she felt .:.’ (ibid.). The only, 
though momentary, physical action on her part takes place when 
the past, conjured, arouses her sense of reality, in a clarity of revita- 
lized moments, and drive her to her. A vision of her mother’s 
succumbing to a life of drudgery in her final inane condition, 
makes her tremble and react as a child would ina frightening situ 
ation. It is panic which brings her to react, but her flight to the 
quay is left undescribed. A graphologically marked narratorial 
‘gap precedes the final scene. 


1. iii. (b). 

The image of futility, of weakness, is pursued. Here on the 
quay, she appears to act again on ‘an impulse of terror’ (p. 41), 
suddenly and impetuously but the following ‘gripped’ and ‘clutched’ 
are both verbs which demand complements. The lack of volitional 
faculties, and the utter lack of self-determination is reinforced by the 
evident contrast with the sheer physical resistance and strength one 
associates with an ‘iron railing’ (ibid.), to which shé merely clings. 
Therefore, ‘She set .’ (p. 43) reverts to the stative use of the verb 
form, in that her state of paralytic powerlessness is also brought 
home by the use of descriptive modifiers, ‘passive’ and ‘helpness’ 
(ibid.). 


2. 


She seems helpless in the face of the constant back-ebbings of 
her conscious mind as it retreats to recapture and relive moments of 
the past. The simple past of narratorial rendering, ‘She sat ... Her 
head was leaned... in her nostrils was... She was tired’ (p. 37), 
shifts to a projection of Eveline’s mind in a leap from the present to 
a remote past. But ‘That was a long time ago...’ (ibid.). The 
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adverbials, ‘Then ... That ... Now’ (ibid.) denote a readjustment of 
the telescopic viewpoint in the exclamatory realization ‘Home’ 
“(ibid.), which in its surprising actuality illustrates how unreal the 
present appears to her. The present touches her only when she 
comes to terms with the fact that her mother ‘was dead’ (ibid.), 
-that ‘Tizzy Dunn was dead’ (ibid.), and almost reluctantly, she has 
to concede the unalterable inevitability of time’s passage, for ‘Every- 
thing changes’ (ibid.). The shift on the time-scale brings us back to 
the narratorial simple past, ‘She looked round the room ...’ (ibid.). 


Each time Eveline is brought back to her present situation, she is 
reminded of experiences which are complete in time. All through 
the story her physical incapability to exert herself is embodied in her 
mental processes, which seem to dominate her being, deferring 
action. Throughout the story run time adverbials like, 

‘then’ (ibid.) 

‘That was a long time ago ...’ (ibid.) 

‘t... during all those years ...’ (p. 38) 

‘whenever’ (ibid.) 

‘when’ (ibid.) 

‘latterly’ (p. 39) 

‘a few weeks ago ...’ (p. 40) 

“One day ...’ (ibid.) 

‘Sometimes’ (p. 41) 

‘the last night ...’ (ibid.) 

‘She was again ...’ (ibid). 

These mark this constant movement of narratorial account to an 
inner view of Eveline’s preoccupations and what emerges is that, to 
Eveline, the irrecoverable has a hypnotic hold over her conscious- 
ness, even when the present makes demands on her to exert herself. 


2.1. 
Balanced against this swerve to happenings remote in time are 

the interspersed speculations of a forward-looking perspective. 
While past reflections are introduced by the habitual ‘used to’, anti- 
cipatory musings are dominated by the modal ‘would’ : 

‘What would they say ...’ (p. 38) 

‘She would be married ...’ (ibid.) 

‘Frank would save her ...’ (p. 41) 
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These are more fleeting moments in her mental meanderings, as 
compared with the longer passages which focus on past years. 
Predicators like she sat ‘reviewing’, the repetition of ‘She remem- 
bered ...’ thrice, show the predominance of the intangible in a 
contemporary setting. Eveline is reduced to a helpless neutral entity, 
incapable of even controlling the constant flow of her thoughts, 
which repeatedly slip away from the present, in spite of herself. 


3. 
The picture we get of Eveline’s world is a still picture. A silence, 
which deepens the impression of immobility and stillness in this 


story gains magnitude in the nature of reported scraps of speech 
and the constant reversions to Eveline’s thought processes. 


3.i. 


The first instance of free indirect thought, ‘Home’ (p. 37), 
functions as a bell ‘which reminds her of her contemporary setting. 
The reasoning which her thoughts undergo, exemplified in the use of 
adverbials like ‘besides’, ‘perhaps’, ‘anyway’ and ‘of course’ (pp. 38-9) 
place us immediately in the mainstream of her mental activities. 


3.ii. 

When direct speech does occur it does so markedly enough, e.g. 
when Eveline recalls what others have said. In reference to a photo- 
graph of a priest, she remembers her father had often remarked 
casually, ‘He is in Melbourne now’ (p. 38). But the purpose of this 

‘bit of information is lost as Eveline realizes that she had never 
‘found out his name ‘during all those years’ (ibid.). She has not 
been able to attach meaning to things which form the sum total of 
her everyday existence. 


The next example of direct speech comprises reminiscences of 
remarks which are coloured by the sharp disapproval of Miss Gavan 
at the Stores where she worked, made ‘whenever there were people 
listening’. 


— Miss Hill, don’t you see these ladies are waiting ? 
— Look lively, Miss Hill, please. (Ibid.) 
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The dominating tone of these patronizing admonitions, unanswered 
-as they remain, throw light on a victim of rebuke. 


The full force of her father’s assertive place in her life is revita- 
lized — through direct speech — in her memory of his reaction to an 
Italian melody, played by a street organ on the last night of her 
mother’s illness and his peremptory dismissal and subsequent out- 
burst, ‘Damned Italians ! Coming over here!’ (p. 41). Inviting no 
counter-argument from his daughter, her father remains the impelling 
force of her universe, ensuring her incapacity to act individually 
on impulse or reason. 


The monotony of a repetitive routine, meaningless but inescapable 
in her memory of her dying mother’s voice saying constantly with 
foolish insistence: ‘‘— Derevaun Seraun! Derevaun Seraun !” 

, (ibid.), brings ‘terror’. In the free direct thought of ‘Escape !’ she 
‘evokes a series of futuristic dreams, hope-filled and contrary to 
what has so far been, a life without prospects of viability. 


While she stands unmoving at the quayside, the intrusion of the 
outside world occurs in the imperative ‘Come !’ (p. 42), beseeching 
in its tonal implication, uttered by Frank. But he is unable to make 
any impression on her. The urgency of his repeated calls is counter- 
acted in a similarly constructed one-word clause ‘No !’. Repeated 
thrice as it is (ibid.), this negative enforces the unalterable perma- 
nence of her present position. While his is direct speech, hers 
is free indirect thought, unvoiced as against his audible cry. 
Preceding the interpersonal interruption of Frank, Eveline stands in 
astate of direct contact with the outside world, impelled by the 
physical pressure of his hand. The intrusion accounts for subtle . 
changes in the experiential meaning of the context and after her 
.terrified silent rejection, the inviolable nature of Eveline’s contem- 
. porary situation is established. 


' 3.iii. (a) 

The whole story has built up to this final expectation of what is 
impossible. We are told about Frank that ‘he was speaking ...’ 
(ibid.), but the sheer inanity of it all is emphasized in the repetitive 
use of ‘saying’ and a counter-relative juxtaposition to ‘something’ 
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‘(ibid.), which is vague in its implication. This is reinforced by the: 
redundancy inherent in the adverbial description ‘over and over 
again ...’ (ibid.) which illustrates Frank’s recognition of his position 
-on the marginal outskirts of Eveline’s perceptive requisites. The use 
‘of the transitive verb ‘answered’ requires an object. Followed as 
‘it is by the negative ‘nothing’ (ibid.), it brings out the sense of futility 
which is highlighted all through the story. 
3. iii. (b). j 
We are-told that she ‘prayed’ (ibid.). But the prayer is conveyed 
in indirect thought processes, with the infinitive constructions ‘to 
direct? and ‘to show’ (ibid.), which in their suggestion of uncertainty, ' 
contribute to the impression of the absence of wilful assertion. The 
-vocative ‘Eveline !? towards the end immediately followed by the 
more intimate ‘Evvy P? is contrasted with the ‘cry of anguish 
that escapes her’ (ibid.): the fact that it is not heard by Frank, 
stresses the contradictory nature of their two worlds. 


The earlier exclamatory ‘Escape!’ (p.41) causing subsequent 
expectations, becomes meaningless in the. suppository ‘if? and the 
distancing effected by ‘tomorrow’ (p. 42) ; the thrice ‘repeated ‘No r 
(ibid.), followed by the final ‘cry’ (ibid.), leaves Eveline maintaining 
“her usual status-quo of existence. All that had prompted her to 
come and stand on the brink of the sea which spells freedom, 
envisioned and impelled by the assertive modal ‘must escape’ (p.41), 
is shifted back to the key in which the story began. A questioning 
- modal ‘Could she ... ’ (p.42), jeopardizes and breaks what seems a 
trance which led to the only decision Eveline has taken to come 
to the verge of possible change. 


4.3 


The contradiction of inaction and life itself is traceable in the 
semantico-syntactic associations in the text. The catenative con- 
struction, ‘kept moving’, occurring in apposition to ‘silent’, renders 
incongruous her ‘fervent prayer’ (p. 42), as its ardour is lost upon 
her companion in its inaudible implication. The use of the word 
- ‘duty’ (p. 42), with its heavy moralistic overtones, is in sharp 
contrast to her final paralytic state, when self-direction, as a moti- 
vating power, seems to have abandoned her completely. 
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4, ii. 

Her reactions throughout the story, moreover, are all in negative 
terms. She watches evening ‘invade’ her immediate outside world 
(p. 37), threatening in its over-powering, darkening aspect. She can 
- smell only the unwholesome ‘odour of dusty cretonne ... ’ (ibid.). 
Nothing touches or enters her world of social isolation. She hears 
footsteps of people, receding ‘clacking... and afterwards crunching...’ 
as they enter the ‘new red houses’ (ibid.), which lie beyond her self- 
prescribed territory. As she looks round the room, her attention is 
focussed not on its palpable objects, but on the fact that she has to 
dust them everyday, wondering. 


‘where on earth all the dust came from’ (p. 38) 
She acknowledges that i 


‘It was hard work -a hard life - but now that she was 
about to leave it’, (p. 39) 
and it does not seem a “wholly undesirable life.” (ibid.). We can 
anticipate a helplessness to escape such a negative existence. 


4, iii 

Life-negating in the essence of her being, it is an abstract sensibi- 
lity ‘distress’ which now awakes her to resist (p. 42), however passi- 
vely as the case may be. The transitive use of the verb ‘awoke’ 


should collocate with life and mobility. Here it can only revive a 
health-negating sensation, ‘nausea’ (ibid.). 
5. 

The defining limitations of Eveline’s world do not contribute to 
identifying her physical environment and her relation to it, but are 
subsumed in the pervading theme of segregation. The deictic 


apparatus, which creates the referential setting, is aided here by a 
heavy use of adverbials of place. 


3. i 
The story begins with 
‘She sat at the window ...’ (p. 37) 


‘The-present is established in her glance ‘round the room’ (ibid.) and 
in the fact that the evening deepened’ in the avenue ...’ (p. 40) and 
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that she continued to sit ‘by the window’ leaning ‘against the window 
curtains’ (p. 37). She can hear a street organ ‘Down far in the 
avenue ...’(p. 41!.), The definite article in reference to her room, its 
windows and curtains, overlooking the avenue, define the circum- 
scribed world of Eveline’s present. From this defined setting, the 
desire to ‘Escape’ brings her to the quay. 
5. ii 

‘She stands in the station at the North wall ...’ (p. 42) beyond 
which are ‘the wide doors’ (ibid.), leading to the wide world, as it 
were, compressed in the microcosmic symbol of ‘a black mass of the 
boat’ (ibid.). The identity of the referential setting is established in 
the use of the definite article ‘the’, and contrasted with the indefinite 
article ‘a’, to refer to the vehicle of transport to a proposed freedom. 
Its outlines, undefined, appearing as it does, as a ‘black mass’, in 
apposition to its ‘illumined portholes’ (ibid.), brings no reaction in 
Eveline, as this vision of change-is something beyond her world of 
cognition. The ‘quay wall’ (ibid.) remains, a barrier in all the conno- 
tations of the noun ‘wall’, and ‘the iron railing’ (ibid.), which the 
girl is unable to cross, signifies the limits of her world of reality, 
beyond which she is incapable of moving. He crosses ‘the barrier’ 
(p. 43), but she cannot. 
5. iii 

All through the story, the deictic reference to Eveline is prono- 
minal. She is not named in the narratorial body of the text, except 
when, in reported speech extracts, Miss Gavan formally refers to her 
as ‘Miss Hill’ (p. 38), effectively distancing her in a social context. 
Frank, however, is named in her thoughts in relation to a vision of 
‘tomorrow’ (p. 42), and a journey by sea to the land of ‘Escape |’ 
(p. 41), that is, Buenos Aires. Occurring as his name does, as part 
of dream thoughts, he remains on the peripheral outskirts of the 
experiential situation. It is he again who calls her by name, but.the 
fact that it fails to change her contemporary state of existence, 
reduces the validity of this mark of identification. A name is 
important in a context of social association, but if one is unable to 
cross a self-imposed social barrier, it loses its point of purpose. In 
this theme of social alienation, Eveline can remain the mute ‘she’, 
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The alienation is complete in a last final analogy, that is not even 
human in its suggestiveness, for she stands 


‘passive, like a helpless animal’ (p. 43, italics mine). 


5. iv 

This distancing of Eveline is effected by references not to her entire 
person seen in a total perspective, but to parts of her self. Thus her 
‘head was leaned ...’ and in her ‘nostrils was the odour’ ... (p. 37). 
On the verge of freedom, her cheeks are ‘pale and cold ...’ (p. 42). 
She feels Frank ‘seize her hand ...’ (ibid.). Her resistance becomes 
focalized in her hands which ‘gripped’ and ‘clutched’ the ‘barrier’ of 
the iron railing prevailing between them (ibid.). And when she last 
confronts him, she does not present a full self, ‘she sets her white 
face to him ...’ (p. 43). What he last glimpses of her are ‘her eyes’, 
impassive and cold (ibid.), The abstraction of her being is total. 


6. 


This remoteness from life itself, this permanent state of social 
hibernation, is carried through the use of abstractions and metaphors 
to describe the workings of Eveline’s mind. Thus, a fixed colloca- 
tion, repeatedly used in reference to a hard life (pp. 38-9), underscores 
its dullness in its insistent truism. Frank appears as an unreal 
intruder with a ‘face of bronze’ (p. 40). The exotic in Frank stirs her 
in an instance of impulse, and she can hope in metaphorical extrava- 
gance : 


‘Frank would save her ...’ (p. 41). 
He tells her tales of distant countries and says that 
‘he had fallen on his feet at Buenos Aires’. (p. 40) 


He sings romantic songs of 


‘a lass that loves a sailor ...’ (ibid.), and such overt 
suggestions can make her feel ‘pleasantly confused’ (ibid.). 


Metaphorical flights become embodied in trite expressions, as 
when Eveline finds herself in a ‘maze of distress’ (p. 42), a sensibi- 
lity, confusing in the intricacies of its untraceable nature. The cliche 
‘a bell clanged upon her heart’ (ibid.), drives home the banality of 
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her defeatist attitude to life. ‘AII the seas ... tumbling’ (ibid.), as 
they do, illustrate the ‘anguish’, mentioned later. But for Eveline ‘It 
was impossible’ (ibid.). The world cannot touch or alter her present 
state of hopeless despair. She is impervious to an outer world of 
experience at this stage. Her face, in all its immobility, expresses 
nothing to her fiance. Her eyes, open as they are, reflect nothing. 


Eveline’s life is utterly devoid of action. Her journey to the 
quay is significantly omitted by the narrator. She can only evoke 
the past, recalling and reliving it. But her memories are not of 
happy moments of participation in life, but unplesant ones. The 
‘minimizing modifier in her thought that they had been ‘rather 
happy’ as children, her consolation that her father was ‘not so bad 
then’ (p.37), focus on life’s negative aspect. 


A weight of a world weighs heavy on her, a world from which she 
is alienated, as a victim mesmerized in a state of perpetual somnam- 
bulistic existence, conscious more of a past than the present. All the 
autocratic domination of a father, instead of sparking off revolt, has 
only had subversive effects on her, compelling her to retreat as she 
does, into a self-created shell of isolation, in a story whose theme of 
alienation from life is overtly displayed ina deliberate organization 
‘of its syntactic pattern. | 
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IMPRESSIONISM AND MODERN FICTION-WRITING 





INDRANI HALDAR 


UT PICTURA POESIS, Horace’s stock-phrase, dog-eared with use, 
may have started the debate as to the validity of a cross-comparison 
between the twin arts of painting and literature, and Leonardo da 
Vinci continued it in Paragone, but in this century a host of 
formidable writers and critics have established beyond doubt that 
family resemblances exist between the arts and an enriching interplay, 
therefore, is not only possible but also unavoidable. Hence the 
study of a specific medium of art becomes meaningful when it can be 
related to other media. 


Impressionism, in particular, was a movement which overstepped 
the constricting barriers of a specific art-form to promote a fruitful 
interchange between the temporal and the spatial arts to an extent 
hitherto unforeseen. In fact, a belief shared by Gauguin and 
Mallarmé was that “the boundaries between the various art-forms 
could be more and more blurred and a ‘universal’ art-work could 
result.’ Thus, Degas could regard his poems, which he discussed 
with Mallarmé, as ‘‘a kind of exercise in form, a means of fixing his 
artistic aspirations.”* Mallarmé, in turn, could demonstrate in an 
essay on “The Impressionists and Edouard Manet,” published in 
1876, that he understood not merely the implications of the visual 
effeets of Impressionist painting, but also their aesthetic premises. 
In the simulated manifesto he gave of the new movement in the 
conclusion to his essay, he recognized Impressionism to be an 
embodiment of the modern spirit in its spontaneity, its dynamism, 
its democratic vision, and its intangible reality. It is not unexpected, 
_ therefore, that this most forward-looking art-movement which defied 
all barriers of convention and pre-conception should leave a 
profound impact on the literature of the age. 


The Impressionist infiltration of the novel-form started as 
early as the penultimate decade of the nineteenth century with the 
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fiction of Edmond de Goncourt whose Manette Salomon (1888) 
Degas had in mind when he became interested in what he called 
“the mental side of painting,’® the recording of the infinite 
variations of subjective experience. With his eclectic bent of mind, 
Proust followed suit when he attempted to express in language 
what, according to Mario Praz, ‘‘the Impressionist painters con- 
veyed with their brushes.”* The description, in Swann’s Way, of 
_ water-lilies in the ponds formed by the Vivonne, so reminiscent of 
Monet’s Nympheas (1924-26) may be cited as a minor example. 
Likewise, Des Esseintes, the passive Impressionist unhero of J. K., 
‘ Huysmans’ novel A Rebours, is also steeped in the literature of 
Goncourt, Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Mallarmé, and explores the 
emotional and psychical effects of colours in true Impressionist 
fashion. Among his favourite books is Edmond de Goncourt’s 
Le Faustin, the impressionistic style of which he describes as 
being “careful to record the intangible impression that affects the 
senses and produces feeling and ... modulating the complicated 
nuances of an epoch that was extraordinarily complex.”® 


The impact of Impressionism, however, was not to be restricted 
to incidental resemblances between the art-forms or a concern for 
the ‘pictorial’ in literature and an impressionistic play of light and 
shade in purely descriptive passages. Much more was at stake. 
The Impressionist painter was, in reality, making a decisive break 
with the tradition of illusionist painting that had dominated Western 
art over several centuries when he chose an entirely unconventional 
style to express a radically altered world-view. But as the monistic 
structure of the artist’s world disintegrated, so did that of the poet 
-or the novelist. Sharing as he did the same awareness of shifting 
values, the same disorientation in a world with shaking foundations, 
the writer of the age found himself irresistibly drawn to the 
.innovatory modes the artist had forged to render an experience 
so alien. A shared weltbild led to a shared aesthetic. Hence it was 
no mere fortuitous accident that Impressionism should span out in, 
-space and time. 


Carried to England in the 1880s by Monet during the artist’s brief 
period of exile from France, and by George-Moore who hobnobbed 
‘in Paris with Monet and Degas, and left interesting, if squint-eyed, 
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- accounts of the Impressionist painters, the art-movement was greeted 
with genuine enthusiasm when Roger Fry and Leonard Woolf 
organized the First Post-Impressionist Exhibition in London in 1910. 
- Among those on whom this introduction to the art of Cézanne and 
Van Gogh left an indelible imprint was Virginia Woolf. Later, she 
was to comment, “Were all modern paintings to be destroyed, a 
. critic of the 25th Century would be able to deduce from the work of 
Proust alone, the existence of Mattise, Cézanne, Derain, Picasso...’* 
Conrad, of course, had fallen under the spell of Impressionism even 
earlier when he shared aesthetic views with his friend Stephen Crane. 
‘In fact, the American expatriates, Henry James and Whistler, had 
already conveyed to the New World news of the controversial art- 
movement raging in Europe. As early as 1876, Henry James had 
dispatched to the New York Tribune, at that time edited by William 
Dean Howells, another art-enthusiast, an account of the Second 
Impressionist Exhibition in Paris. Journalistic reports apart, this 
trend-setter in modern fiction thus discussed the rationale of his 
comparison of the visual and the literary in Picture and Text in 
1893: “The forms are different, though with analogies ; but the 
field is the same — the immense field of contemporary life observed 
for an artistic purpose.”* Aligning his approach to that of the 
Impressionist painter, he continued, “There is ... no artistic problem 
so charming as to arrive at a close and direct notation of what 
we observed.”® Under the sponsorship of Durand-Ruel, the art- 
dealer who had befriended the Impressionists, an Impressionist 
Exhibition was held in New York in 1885. The World’s Columbian 
Exposition in May 1893 displayed Impressionist paintings and 
stimulated further interest. In 1894, Hamlin Garland, who was 
later to try out Impressionist techniques in his fictional prose, was 
lecturing over the Midwest to popularize Impressionism. Of his 
audience, Stephen Crane, then a young journalist, eagerly imbibed 
the startling ideas the new movement had introduced, so successfully 
indeed that in 1897, Conrad could write to him, ‘You are a complete 
Impressionist.” 


With the induction of Henry James and Stephen Crane, those 
precursors of modernism in the novel form, into its ranks, the 
expansion in time of the Impressionist movement was initiated. 
For, this art-movement which stormed the bastions of orthodoxy in 
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Europe at the end of the: nineteenth century and eroded the boun- 
daries between the arts, is considered the progenitor of Modernism 
by art-historians and literary critics alike. While Kandinsky, for 
instance, believes Impressionism to have given momentum “‘to the 
age in which we live,’’*° José Ortega Y Gasset, in his The Dehumani- 
zation of Art, holds the movement responsible for the “internalization” 
of art and the “atomization” of vision which he regards as inalien- 
able features of modern painting and literature.** Just as the 
Impressionist painters, Cézanne and Van Gogh, could sire the two 
major artistic ‘isms’ of the twentieth century, Cubism and 
Expressionism, so could the Impressionists among the writers, Henry 
James, Stephen Crane, and Conrad, alter the trend of fictional 
writing in favour of the introversive, the suggestive, and the non- 
narrational. ` In fact, Impressionism has been so much the common 
denominator of all modernist movements, that twentieth century 
literature, like twentieth century art, is still to move beyond an 
indebtedness to it. : 


This far-reaching impact of Impressionism may be ascribed to 
the world-view of the Impressionist, one of utter strangeness and 
dislocation, synchronising, in reality, with that of the modern. 
Confronted by a universe neither rational nor stable, the Impressi- 
onist tried to convey his chaotic experience of existence in curiously 
modern terms. To project an untraditional view of reality, an 
unconventional notation was necessary, an idiom which could 
transcribe the flux and the fugue, the fever and the fret, the anarchy 
and the ambivalence which formed the Impressionist’s awareness of 
the world he accidentally inhabited. To this end, style and theme 
coalesced in Impressionist artifacts as it does in the self-conscious 
art and literature of the modern. To gauge the extent, therefore, of 
Impressionist influence over modern fiction-writing, it becomes 
necessary to examine certain facets of the Impressionist ideology and 
the stylistic repercussions of each. 


In the first place, born as it was of the anti-naturalistic and anti- 
positivistic system of values emerging in Europe in the last few 
decades of the nineteenth century, Impressionism marks the begin- 
ning of modern art and literature by its inwardness and its emphasis 

‘on a subjective approach. The much-derided ‘sensationalism’ of 
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Impressionist art is, in reality, a direct route to the subjective world. 
It was necessary, Pissarro had advised a young painter, “to paint 
what -is within.’”’t* Concrete or physical reality yields place of 
honour to the sensations it arouses. Then, as Ortega Y Gasset 7 
lucidly explains, “Sensations are no longer things in any sense ; they 
are subjective states through which and by means of which things 
appear.”** Impressionism thus liberates art from a servitude to 
inert matter. The creative artist’s subjective impression of the world 
becomes paramount, the physical acting as a springboard for the 
metaphysical. The corporeal or the visual becomes the means of 
exploring the “living, human, inward line’*+* Degas. sought. 
Observed visual sense-data undergo a metamorphosis into what 
Virginia Woolf would call “mind-stuf”. Van Gogh’s paintings, 
landscapes, cityscapes, or still life, unreal in the literal sense but 
setting -forth a deeper reality than is apparent, are good examples. 
His canvas, Sunflowers (1887), for instance, seething with an 
expressive violence, seems to suggest human torment in a way no 
naturalistically represented flowers ever will. 


This introversion, then, is an Impressionist legacy which modern 
fiction, like modern art, has been unable to disown. In fact, the 
emphasis on subjective response and individual perception not only 
serves to counterbalance the conscious results of materialism, it is 
also the one characteristic that writers as antipodal as Joyce and 
D. H. Lawrence and movements as divergent as Surrealism and 
Cubism have in common. Subject to stringent criticism as it has 
been for its ‘de-realizing’ and ‘distorting’ qualities, both in the 
literary and the visual arts, the subjective approach has been arrived 
at through the impressionist’s constant efforts to project an intenser 
reality than a priori truths sponsored by his forbears. Conrad, for 
instafice, is an Impressionist of the ilk of Monet or Van Gogh in so 
far as he distrusts the facile adherence to a conventional view of 
reality and ceaselessly searches fot the elusive truth beneath the 
trappings of the material and the palpable, holding each facet of 
experience up to the light of the imaginative vision to examine it 


better. 


Paradoxically, it is the Impressionist’s passion for reality that 
lays him open to the charge of ‘de-realization’, a preference: for 
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what Lukaçs would call “ghostliness”. In his search for the truth, 
the Impressionist relies on direct observation and apprehension, but 
is unwilling to neglect the ‘inconsidered trifles’, the triviae or the 
minutiae of life. The focus is on the moment of vision. Hence, the 
Impressionist novelist’s prose, like the Impressionist painter’s 
canvas—Monet’s Haystacks for example, seen in a particular light at 
a particular time of the day in a particular season of the year—gains 
extraordinarily in both immediacy and authenticity, so much so 
indeed that even as severe a critic of Modernism as Lukacs has been 
constrained to admit “the attenuation of actuality’*® in modern 
literature. Yet, this scrupulous attention to the verity of direct 
experience results in a fragmentation or pulverization of form, a 
stylistic microscopy, in Proust or Joyce, Monet or Renoir. It is as 
if the artist selects a fragment of life, an hour in Mrs. Dalloway’s 
life for instance, or Molly Bloom’s, and carefully places it under a 
literary lens. The larger resonances or wider implications are lost 
in the process if our prophets of doom are to be believed. A more 
perceptive evaluation of the Impressionist aesthetic, however, is 
necessary before such a conclusion is endorsed. 


Though this focussing on the direct moment of vision is 
prompted by the desire to attain a greater reality, albeit of a 
subjective order, it also derives from a fundamental realization of 
the Impressionist, an awareness of the dynamic elements of life. 
Impelled by Bergsonian concepts, the Impressionist recognizes life 
itself as a continuum or dureé, an endless flux of disordered 
sensations and experience. Any truthful attempt, therefore, to 
recreate this life in art would necessarily include a suggestion of its 
transience. Hence, almost in a race against time — the fourth 
dimension of painting — the Impressionist seizes the instant and 
renders it in all its vibrant and dramatic immediacy. Inspired, no 
doubt, by this feverish desire to capture experience in its fugue, 
Henry James, for instance, declares it the “essence” of his ‘“‘mission’’ 
“to give a vivid impression of how a thing happens to look ata 
particular moment.’’*® 


The stylistic implications of the aesthetic are interesting to 
delineate. In the first place, what the Impressionist artist observes 
is set down immediately in rapid, broken brush-strokes unimpeded 
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by formal conventions of linearity. To quote ` art-historian 
E. H. Gombrich, “it is the point of Impressionist painting that the 
direction of the brush-stroke is no longer an aid to the reading of 
forms. Itis without any support from structure that the beholder 
must mobilize his memory of the visible world.”'* The amorphous 
formlessness and the reprehensible ‘unfinished’ quality of Impre- 
ssionist art, then, are deliberately striven at to suggest continuum. 
Monet is indeed reported to have retorted to the complaint that the 
hands of his human figures were always left unfinished : “Hands are 
not drawn dry in nature. They move.”*4 


What is of even greater significance is that in its efforts to suggest 
continuity, Impressionist art questions the concept of unitary space 
and participates in what W6lfflin defines as “open form.”'® In this 
form, the subject is freed from the limits of the setting and allowed 
to extent beyond the edge of the canvas. Degas, for instance, catches 
his characters at a moment of activity: an acrobat swinging in the 
air, a washerwoman ironing linen, a dancer practicing her steps, a 
woman combing out her hair. The scene is itself a fragment of 
experience but suggests a continuum in the way it is abruptly cut off. 
In an equal emphasis on the fugitive instant, Renoir and Toulouse 
Lautrec paint snatches of talk and laughter in crowded cafes and 
bars, Monet’s engines steam out of stations, and Pissarro’s broken 
brush-strokes depict hurrying carriages and moving people. 


The fictional -correlatives of these stylistic features — all 
impressionist devices to put forth more urgently a dynamic view of 
existence—include, primarily, a rejection of the conventional frame- 
work of a sequentially or causatively ordered plot in favour of 
a rapid, kaleidoscopic montage of disordered scenes. A welter of 
mobile images becomes the literary equivalent of the Impressionist 
painter’s rapid brush-strokes. The method is presentational rather 
than narrational, and the style seemingly that of improvisation with 
an emphasis on the episodic. That characteristically twentieth- 
century mode of narration, the stream of consciousness technique, is 
favoured not only as a route to the inner world, but also because, 
in recording the fleeting essences of life, it throws overboard the 
well-worn formulae regarding plot-construction. The repudiation of 
Lonventional form by the modern fiction-writer, and his preference 
i 8 
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for the accidental, thena, arises from a heightened awareness of 
reality rather than a withdrawal from it. And, in this, he emulates 
the Impressionist. Roger Fry’s observation on the Impressionist 
artists is, in fact, equally. applicable to the major novelists of this 
age, Conrad, Joyce or Virginia Woolf: “these artists do not seek to 
give what can, after all, be but a pale reflex of actual experience, 
but to arouse the conviction of a new and definite reality. They do 
not seek to imitate form, but to create form ... In fact they aim not 
at illusion, but at reality.” $° 


Since the Impressionist sees life not as “ʻa series of gig-lamps 
symmetrically arranged,”’** to quote Virginia Woolf’s famous 
description, but as a flux in which all things, substantial or insubs- 
tantial, start moving, his conscious attempt is directed towards 
achieving an inter-section of spatial and temporal planes in his art. 
Cézanne’s canvases, for instance, have been interpreted as ‘‘cumula- 
tive records of successive instantaneities. Each picture ... is built up 
by deposits of successive and discrete observations which can still be 
seen in the multiple contours of objects.’”’** In a fictional application 
of the technique, Conrad similarly telescopes the experience of 
successive segments of time in relation to diverse spatial contexts 
while the fiction of Virginia Woolf and Stephen Crane registers 
moment-to-moment transitions in the narrative and rapid switchings 
from action to thought and from circumstance to event. Thus the 
remarkable Impressionist feat of combining reduction with a 
suggestion of. complex and dynamic experience is achieved while 
there is a circumvention of what Ortega Y Gasset considers a major 
short-coming of non-Impressionist art, “that it presents its objects 
altogether finished, mummified and, as it were, past.”** Moreover, 
in an exact literary transcription of the curvilinear technique of 
Impressionist painting, modern fiction is most frequently left 
unconcluded and open-ended. Just as the Impressionist painter, 
having dispassionately depicted a scene, walks away from it, so does 
the Impressionist fiction-writer end his work, ironically refraining 
from a comment or a summing-up. In such fiction, Chekhovian ` 
cut-off endings suggest both continuum and ambiguity and dramatic 
conclusions are eschewed in favour of the non-event. This 
Impressionist practice also accounts for the multiple endings so 
frequent in modern fiction. a 
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Pre-occupation with the fugitive instant, however, does not 
preclude an awareness of eternity on the part of the Impressionist, 
that. which Baudelaire and Mallarmé call the “Absolute”.2* The 
moment is seen as the microcosm of eternity. As Seurat had felt 
constrained to explain in De L’ Abstraction (1864), “the Impressionist 
is obliged to choose this moment from among others ;. henceforth 
this moment should be considered a varitable abstraction of the sum 
of moments making up the duration of the occurrence of the scene 
he has chosen as his subject.”*5 This centrifugal thrust of the 
moment in Impressionist painting toward the eternal is also 
reavealed in the modern writer’s linking of the instant to the infinite. 
Proust’s moment priviligiés, Conrad’s “moment of vision” that 
reveals all the truth of life, Joyce’s epiphany, ‘a sudden spiritual 
manifestation’, Faulkner’s ‘instant of sublimation’ or Virginia 
Woolf’s ‘moment of vision’, ‘daily miracles’, all bring intimations of 
immortality in an otherwise transient existence. This crucial 
characteristic of Impressionist art, then, gives the lie to the critical 
dogma that concedes to it a merely ephemeral interest. 


The ephemeral is also transcended in Impressionist art by the 
ultimate disinterestedness and ironic objectivity which qualifies the 
passionate recording of experience. The raw data of chaotic experi- 
ence yields a meaning in the end and perceptual and conceptual 
values coalesce in one epiphanic movement to invest the work of 
art with a strange kind of unity similar to the ‘synaesthesia’ of 
Symbolist poetry. Itis with the same blend of ironic detachment 
and immediacy that Conrad views Lord Jim’s efforts to imagine for 
himself more glory than he can ever achieve, and Joyce records 
the explorations, both physical and metaphysical, in which Stephen 
Dedalus indulges. This irony is also related to the ambiguity which 
is quintessential to Impressionist art and emphasises the diversity of 
values in a universe both changing and inexplicable. 


Symptomatic of the linking of the ephemeral to the eternal in 
impressionistic fiction, is the yoking-together of different varieties of 
language. Colloquial language, dialectal distortions, phonetical 
deformations, recourse to street-language, all reinforce the impression 
of the moment lived. Yet, fiction-writers like Conrad, Crane or 
Faulker alternate this refreshing use of the language of immediacy 
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with an educated anchighly poetic prose that thrusts the narrative 
towards more enduring values. Moreover, in an almost pointillistic 
use of language, disjointed sentences which convey disjointed images 
suggest, at close-up, a fragmentation of experience, but reveal a 
system of correspondences, and may ultimately be reconstructed 
into a harmonius whole almost as in Seurat’s blobs of colour which 
finally coalesce into a meaningful picture. It is also logical to infer 
‘that syntactical aberration in modern fiction is a literary analogue of 
the unlinear brush-strokes the Impressionist uses to suggest direct 
experience. Syntax follows the contours of experience as with 
‘Henry Fleming in The Red Badge of Courage or Molly Bloom in 
` Ulysses. l 


' The Impressionist refusal to confine experience to a single 
dimension is, perhaps, best revealed in the artist’s handling of per- 
spective and point of view. Since itis no longer an ordered world 
crystallized into a precise perspective that the Impressionist inhabits 
in the sceptical age of Bergson and Darwin, he attempts to convey 
both the contrariety and the multiplicity of experience in a skilful 
juxtaposition of multiple and often contrary perspectives, altering 
points of view, and a perceptual treatment of space and form. 
In delineating a landscape, for example, background and foreground 
are made to interpenetrate to stress the ambiguity of appearance. 
Planes overlap and telescope to describe a world with moving 
foundations and shifting hierarchies. Equally significantly, the 

` relationship between the viewer and the scene, hitherto based 
on presupposition, is disturbed and revised to admit the importance 

` of relativity. Finally, the use of reflections and mirrors is a major 
Impressionist device to surround the subject with diverse points 
of view. 


To the modern novelist dealing in eternal uncertainties and 
the correlation of disparate dimensions of experience, these 
` techniques practised by the Impressionist to question the stability of 
an ordered classical perspective must have seemed valid enough 
to justify a transference to the field of fiction. Conrad's Marlow, 
therefore, relentlessly explores fresh points of view, providing a 
different insight each time into Lord Jim’s character and action, and 
-yet establishing in the final outcome merely the fatuity of ever 
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. attempting to reach a conclusive judgement. In a story as brief 
-as “Araby”, Joyce is able to suggest an interesting tension between 
the pragmatic and the imagined worlds by a juxtaposition of 
-contrasting perspectives almost in the way that Gauguin, for 
instance, is able to project the tension between the real and the 
illusory components of his picture in a canvas like The Vision After 
the Sermon. The protagonists of modern fiction indeed see reality 
from several angles of vision at once. Even in a semi-autobiogra- 
phical novel like Joyce's Portrait, the points of view of the insider 
and the outsider, the participant and the narrator constantly overlap 

‘in the manner of the impressionistic juxtaposition of the remote and 
the proximate. In that remarkable short story by Stephen Crane, 
“The Open Boat’, the cataclysmic experience of shipwreck is 
depicted, proximately, through the eyes of each of the four men in 
the boat fighting the waves, but withdraws on occasion to the 
onlookers on the safe shore witnessing the scene from a distance. 
The technique of multiple narration, so familiar a device in modern 
fiction, thus derives from Impressionism which seeks strongly to 
evade the certitude of a single and deterministic point of view. 
Similarly, the impressionistic play with reflections in fiction, in the 
use of mirror-narrators for example, not only reveals the insecurity 
of the expected world of custom but also exposes a deep-seated sense 
of inadequacy in the characters by underlining the disparity between 
the real and the imagined selves. Lambert Strether, in The 
Ambassadors, is considered by Henry James to be a ‘reflector’ 
through whose consciousness the various facets of reality are tested 
out. Strether’s response to his environment, or to the other 
characters, is ambivalent at best as he constantly alters and adjusts 
his vision. At the same time, he realizes himself to be no more than 
a shadow among shadows, ‘driven and derided by his own vanity.’ 


This reduction of the character to ineffectuality is, of course, 
typical of the Impressionist presentation of the protagonist, a fit pro- 
totype for the unhero of modern literature. Impressionist painting, 
displacing the human figure from the centre of the canvas, and 
dissolving it in a play of light and colour cuts man down to size. In 
a corresponding move, modern fiction devalues its protagonists, 
rendering them in unclassic perspective, as absurd and ineffectual, 
uncertain of their tenuous foothold in a world clearly indifferent to 
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their existence. Both the aesthetic and the technique of Impressionist 
art are responsible forthe fragmented self the Impressionist 
protagonist presents to the world. The Impressionist world-view 
negates the consistency ọf human motive, action, and experience 
and, therefore, depicts man as changeable, complex, and ultimately 
incomprehensible. Since reality changes its nature from moment to 
moment, a comprehensive assessment or & total impression of human 
‘character or personality is considered untenable. Hence, in 
_ Impressionist painting, light and colour decompose the compactness 
of the human face or figure, interest is diverted away to the 
spectacle of which the human is but a part, multiplication of images 
- by mirrors or reflections suggests a disintegration of personality or a 
dichotomy in the self, unusual angles of vision subordinate the more 
familiar outline to the truth of the moment. 


Inhabiting their incidental worlds of fragmentary impressions, 
unknowing and unknowable, portrayed piecemeal, the characters of 
modern fiction resemble the protagonists of Impressionist art. The 
modern novelist condescends to no sustained description or estimate 
of his men and women. The characters are encountered as if by 
accident, never introduced to the reader with suitable prologues or 
analyzed in a protracted manner. Methods of characterization 
which imply that man is integral or constant are rejected and 
the protagonists are projected either through inference from the 


` - events in which they participate or reflected through the eyes of the 


other characters. These two perspectives are often in ironic 
cantrast. A third perspective, in conflict with the otber two and 
paralleling the Impressionist use of mirrors to multiply images, 
is that of the characters ‘self-created worlds of delusion, adding 
complexity to self-confrontation.” Thé modern fiction-writer’s 
explorations of the inner consciousnesses of his dramatis personae 
often exposes the underlying contradictions in each of them. Since 
a crisis of identity constantly bedevils these protagonists, no 
rationale is ever provided for their action or conduct. It is indeed 
difficult to fit them into a conventional cause-and-effect, growth-and- 
maturation novelistic pattern. Nor are their actions to be adjusted 
to any convenient moral framework. Hence, loneliness as a 
spiritual condition, whether of a Stephen Dedalus or a Vincent Van 
Gogh; possesses the protagonists of Impressionist art and literature. 
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Loneliness and anonymity, in fact, are inescapable conditions of 
existence in the urban life Impressionist art compulsively depicts. 
Primarily, of course, it is the nervous rhythm of city-life and the 
visions the city affords of transitoriness that the Impressionist 
artist, Baudelaire’s “peintre de la vie moderne,”*® finds so attractive. 
Arnold Hauser, too, considers Impressionism to be an urban art 
since it sees through the eyes of the city-dweller, reacting “to 
external impressions with the overstrained nerves of modern technical 
man.”** Almost without exception, the Continental Impressionists 
— Pissarro, Monet, Manet, Renoir, Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Seurat, and even the early Van Gogh — have all recorded their 
impressions of an urban civilization in close-ups, and angular, 
partial or aerial views of Parisian boulevards, cafés, dance-halls, 
theatres or railway-stations. The street, in particular, has appeared 
the locus of disoriented and fragmented experience as in the 
megalopolis of Conrad, Joyce or Virginia Woolf. Dual impulses 
determine the paradoxical nature of the modern city : it merges the 
individual in the namelessness of the collective on the one hand ; 
on the other, a sense of isolation, the lack of a social frame of 
reference weighs heavy on the city-dweller. The writer’s vision of 
the city, therefore, is that of a world confirmed in its isolation. A 
double awareness of the tragic loss of identity:and the loneliness this 
entails pervades the fiction of the twentieth century from Conrad, 
Crane, and Joyce to the most contemporary of novelists. Conrad’s 
Winnie Verloc or Martin Decoud, Crane’s Maggie and Joyce’s 
Stephen Dedalus, acting out their destinies in the shadow of this 
awareness, lack a sense of identification with society. Like the 
Impressionist artist, himself a “bohemian” estranged from society, 
according to Hauser, they remain spiritual exiles, unable to integrate 
themselves with society. 


A final implication, then, of the Impressionist aesthetic 
bequeathed to modern fiction may be discovered in the necessarily 
asocial and ultimately apolitical stance of the artist himself. 
Inevitably ironic in an attitude reinforced by the impressionist belief 
in the ambiguity of all experience in an ever-changing, protean 
world, the modern novelist conceives of the artist as a creative 
individual standing apart from the political agora to act in ‘silence, 
exile and cunning’ like Joyce’s Stephen Dedalus. Hence the 
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emergence of the concept of “pure” or autonomous art and the 
reluctance on the part of the artist to disseminate a message which 
would be of a purely local or contemporary interest. As Paul Klee 
puts it several decades after the Impressionists, ‘These unsettled 
times have brought chaos and confusion ... But among artists ... one 
urge seems to be gradually gaining ground ; the urge to the culture 
of these creative means, and their pure cultivation, to their pure 
use,‘’28 


It is not unreasonable, in conclusion, to reiterate that 
Impressionism has made decisive inroads into literature not merely 
by virtue of the radical stylistic devices it innovated, techniques 
which would be conveniently adopted and adapted by the writers of 
this century but, more significantly, because it attempted, through all 
means at its disposal, to convey a weltanschauung remarkably 
similar tu that of the modern writer. To justify the diachronic 
comparison made in this essay, therefore the causal relationship 
between ideology and style, aesthetic and form in the art-movement 
has been delineated. Since the world-view of the Impressionist has 
an affinity to that of the modern writers, it has been both possible 
and logical to trace obvious analogies between the aesthetic and 
style of modern literature, the omnivorous novel-form in particular, 
and the art of impressionism. 
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LAWRENCE AND THE RUSKIN TRADITION 


SHEILA LAHIRI CHOUDHURY 


He was interested in churches, in church architecture. The influence 
of Ruskin had stimulated him to a pleasure in the medieval form ... 


He talked endlessly of Gothic and Renaissance and perpendicular, and 
Early English and Norman. 
(The Rainbow) 


LAWRENCE’S response to the tradition represented by Ruskin 
is a fascinating record of his gradual evolution as an artist. He 
could have been one of the young men trained by Ruskin at the 
Working Men’s College. Like so many of his own protagonists, 
Lawrence’s escape through education to a world of art and culture 
was effected by ideas popularised from Ruskin onward. That the 
miner’s son becamea teacher, poet, novelist and painter was a 
possibility partly because of the cultural revolution in England 
since 1830. Lawrence was aware of the influence of Ruskin quite 
early in life and had, in 1908, declared to a friend, ‘all Ruskinites 
are not fools’.t Yet a few years later he wrote with a great deal of 
sarcasm : ‘Had I been rich, I should have been something Ruskinian 
(blessed poverty)...’* It is clear from such references that 
‘Lawrence’s attitude towards Ruskin and ‘Ruskinism’ was rather 
complex and ambivalent. Although he often adopted a greater 
critical approach towards a certain kind of Ruskinism, some of the 
fundamental concepts of Ruskin had affected him deeply. 


The central characters of his novels are men and women who 
choose art asa mode of self-expression. They are liberated from 
their provincial background to a greater consciousness of the self 
in interaction with a wider cultural world through their experience 
in education and art. The experience, however, is a painful one. 
In a letter to Edward Garnett, Lawrence had explained Paul Morel’s 
response in the following words : 


It’s the tragedy of thousands of young men in England .., I think it was 
Ruskin’s and men like him.? 
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The precise nature of this tragedy is defined in the novel. It results 
from the clash of the individual with his community. In Paul’s case 
it is a conflict between his mother’s middle class values and his 
father’s colliery life. He represents the struggle of the young men 
of his age to break away from their family and class to a wider 
cultural milieu. In this struggle he is supported by his mother, who 
wages a private battle with her husband using the son as an ally. 
The reference to Ruskin is obvious. Ruskin’s private life, like that 
of many other Victorian men of letters, was made tragic by the 
dominant role of his mother. In his ‘Autobiographical Fragment’ 
Lawrence generalized this experieuce.’ 


Millions of mothers in Great Britain, in the latter half of Victoria's reign, 
unconsciously proceeded to produce sons to pattern. And they produced 
them, by the million: good sons, who would make good, steady husbands 
who would live for their wives and families. And there they are. We've 
got ‘em now, the men of my generation, men between forty and fifty, 
men who almost all had Mothers with a big m.+ 


Such stray references do not, however, account for Lawrence’s 
strong affiliation with the Ruskin tradition. It is at once an affiliation 
to and a rejection of some of the fundamental concepts advocated 
by Ruskin. The affinity between the two writers can be best judged 
through their approach to art and its relation to society. Ruskin had 
attempted to redefine the role of art in an age progressively domi- 
nated by the machine. He was primarily provoked by the ugliness 
created by industrialization and hoped to eradicate such ugliness by 
bringing art to the rescue. Ruskin believed that good art was only 
possible when healthy moral conditions prevailed in society. In 
describing the ugliness of modern urban society which he saw as the 
necessary consequence of the industrial condition, he exclaimed : 


... it is not possible to have any right morality, happiness or art, in any 
country where the cities are thus built, or thus, let me rather say, clo- 
tted and coagulated; spots of a dreadful mildew spreading by patches 
and blotches over the country they consume.’ 


Ruskin argued that ugliness in the industrial world was not only a 
cause of the absence of beauty but a reflection of it. Victorian art 
was ugly because Victorian society was ugly; and that there was 
a fundamental link between art and the conditions which promo- 
ted it. 
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Fifty years later when Lawrence attacked the promoters of 
industry who had ‘dared to prepetrate the ugliness of my native- 
village’ and even today ‘are scrabbling over the face of England with 
miles and square miles of red-brick homes like horrible scabs’, he. 
was following Ruskin’s lead. In the manner of Ruskin, he held 
industrial society responsible for the spread of grime, dirt and smoke 
all over England. In his exploration of the theme of how industrial 
cities by creating ugly living conditions were in turn producing ugly 
people, Lawrence was greatly inspired ‘by Ruskin. 

Now, though perhaps nobody knew it, it was ugliness which really 

betrayed the spirit of man in the nineteenth century. The great crime . 

which the moneyed classes and promoters of industry committed in the 

palmy Victorian days was condemning of the workers to ugliness, 

ugliness, ugliness ; meanness and formless and ugly surroundings, ugly 
< ` ideals, ugly religion, ugly hope, ugly love, ugly clothes, ugly furniture, 
ugly houses, ugly relationship between workers and employers.’ 


Pes 


In such passages, Lawrence not only takes over the central theme of 
anti-mechanism but comes close to adopting a rhetoric familiar to 
Ruskin. Frequently in his early novels and short stories he is con- 
cerned ‘with this opposition between the organic life of the pre- 
industrial rural community and the mechanical materialism of urban, 
industrialized English society. The man-woman relationship is 
explored against this social transformation. This is best illustrated 
in the opening pages of The Rainbow. 


_The Brangwens had lived for generations on the Marsh Farm, on 
the banks of Erewash, in close proximity to ‘the teeming earth’ 
around them. They had felt ‘the rush of the sap in spring’ and 
knew the changing rhythms of nature. ‘They knew the intercourse 
between heaven and earth.’ In asserting the organic intimacy 
between man and his immediate environment, Lawrence. is basically 
following the naturist tradition. In his later work, while explaining 
the idea of the spirit of the place he claimed, ‘Life consists in this 
achieving of a pure relationship between ourselves and the living 
universe about us’ (Studies, p. 17). On a certain level the novel 
proceeds to underline the effects of the destruction of this organic 
_ relationship on the individual and the community. Thus the life-on 
the Marsh is disrupted by the building of a canal in 1840, making 
the Brangwens strangers in their own place, ‘shutting them off’, and 
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‘announcing the far-off come near and imminent’. Although they 
attempt to turn their backs on the bustling activity around them, 
they are forced to acknowledge its presence. So when they returned 
home, ‘they met the blackened colliers trooping from the pit-mouth’ ; 
when they gathered the harvest, ‘the west wind brought a faint, 
sulphurous smell of pit-refuse burning’ and the clinking sound of the 
shunting empty trucks ‘vibrated in their hearts with the fact of 
other activity going on beyond them’. 


Although it is convenient to place Lawrence in the ‘naturist 
tradition’ as argued by Alcorn’ or in the ‘nature tradition’ defined by 
Ebbatson,® the organic relation between man and nature expressed 
in the opening chapter of The Rainbow may be traced to Romantic 
vitalism. The principle of organic harmony and vital energy was 
best developed by Ruskin in his landscape studies of Turner and in 
his definition of beauty as Typical and Vital. According to him, 
while ‘Typical Beauty’ symbolizes the absolute perfection evident in 
external bodies of the Universal design, ‘Vital Beauty’ represents ‘the 
appearance of felicitous fulfilment of function in living things, more 
especially of the joyful and right exertion of perfect life in man.’ 
Lawrence appears to relate more directly to the definition of Vital 
Beauty, specially in his claim that life consists of nothing ‘save a 
vivid relatedness between the man and the living universe that 
surrounds him.’ His perception of nature and its relation to man 
encompasses romantic organicism and moves beyond to more 
physical, psychic and erotic levels. As late as 1925, in the 
essay ‘Pan in America’, he described his response to a tree in the 
following words : 

I am conscious that it helps to change me, vitally. J am even conscious 


that shivers of energy cross my living plasm, from the tree, and I become 
a degree more like unto the tree, more bristling and turpentiney in Pan.?° 


Lawrence critically examined some of Ruskin’s ideas in an early 
tale, the “Goose Fair”, published in The English Review in 1910. 
Its setting is an ancient fair held in Nottingham for well over four 
hundred years. In its present state it reflected a sorry plight. The 
goose fair provides Lawrence with a perfect background to introduce 
contrasting characters. Thus, for example, the country girl, heavily 
built and with regular features: ‘She needed chiselling down, her 
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contours were brutal’ (p. 153). Nevertheless, the local boys derive 
greater pleasure in teasing the country girl, than Lois, ‘the girl of 
superior culture’. Lawrence establishes Lois’s superiority by 
reference to Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. In the two essays ‘Of Kings’ 
Treasureries” and “Of Queens’ Gradens” (included in Sesame and 
Lilies’) Ruskin had advocated the importance of good education and 
the duties of good women. In the 1871 Preface to the text, Ruskin 
had argued : 


And further, it must be premised that the book is chiefly written for 
young people belonging to the upper, or undistressed middle-classes, who 

_ may be supposed to bave choice of the objects and command of the 
industries of their life.++ 


In his presentation of Lois, Lawrence had responded directly to 
Ruskin’s observation. She obviously belongs to the undistressed 
middle-class with her sense of ‘serene authority and happy submission 
of everyone around’. Lawrence, however, proceeds to demonstrate 
the futility of such ideas in practical life. No amount of reading in 
Ruskin helps Lois to participate in the affairs of the town. The two 
girls are shown to react differently to the prevailing economic crises. 
While the goose-girl remembers the state of trade: ‘Trade, the 
invidious enemy ; Trade, which thrust out its hand and shut the 
factory doors and pulled the stockingers off their seats, and left the 
web half-finished on the'frame ; Trade which mysteriously choked 
up the sources of the rivulets of wealth, and blacker, and more secret 
than a pestilence, starved the town’ (p. 153); Lois ‘the girl of 
superior culture’ sits weeping in her room over the ‘flattened Ruskin.’ 
The goose-girl is far more involved with life than since she has 
deliberately kept herself apart. The frustration of Lois’s mother is 
projected through her, ‘lying back in the chair in her daughter’s 
room, suffering from palpitation of the heart, with Sesame and Liles 
crushed beneath her’ (p. 158), while her daughter weeps over the 
flattened text of Ruskin. 


1 


Lawrence’s response to the ideas represented by Ruskin is more 
clearly developed in Sons and Lovers. Paul Morel, in certain ways, 
is a Ruskinite. This is clearly established through his educational 
‘aspirations, his artistic propensity, love of natural beauty and 
response to church architecture : 
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- He talked to her endlessly about his love of horizontals: How they, the 

great levels of sky and land in Lincolnshire, meant to him the eternality 

“of the will, just as the bowed Norman arches of the church, repeating 

themselves, meant the dogged leaping forward of the persistent human 

soul, on and on, nobody knows where, in contradiction to the perpendi- 

cular lines and to the Gothic arch, which, he said, leapt up to heaven and 

touched the ecstasy and lost itself in the divine. Himself, he said was 
Norman, Miriam was Gothic (p. 185). 


But like Lawrence’s achievement in actual life, Paul attempts to 
break away from the nineteenth-century milieu. It is developed 
through his relationship with Miriam. She represents certain 
qualities associated directly with the Ruskinian way of life. Willey 
Farm provides a perfect setting for Miriam, and in the beginning 
Paul is attracted by it. Yet he gradually begins to reject this 
pastoral setting since he finds it cut off from the outside world. The 
Leivers appear somehow like ‘les derniers fils d'une epuisée.’ 
Similarly he rejects Miriam for her excessive spirituality. In his 
parting letter Paul points out : E 


You see, I can give a spirit love, I have given it you this long, long time : 
but not embodied in passion. See, you area nun. I have given you 
what I would give a holy nun — asa mystic monk to a mystic nun. ... In 
all our relations no body appears ( p. 307 ). 


Miriam’s failure represents the limitations of Ruskin’s ideas in 
particular and of the Victorian attitude in general, to the entire 
question of physical relationship. In its ultimate analyses, physical 
life, despite Ruskin’s enthusiastic avocation of vitalism remained 
one-sided. It led directly to the over-refined sensibility, sensuous 
eroticism and mysticism of the Pre-Raphaelites and not to the warm 
blood-consciousness so powerfully asserted by Lawrence. 


It is perhaps, in The Rainbow, Lawrence had fully explored the 
impulses he had derived from Ruskin. The novel records the social 
‘transformation of England through three generations of Brangwen 
men and women in their response to religion, art and education. 
‘The arrangement of the story of the three separate generations 
corresponds to that of a triptych, held together by the symbol of the 
.rainbow. In Lawrence’s presentation, however, the centre of the arc 
_is a broken one. This is conveyed through the failure of Will 
.Brangwen ‘the Ruskinite of Cossethay,’ who in several ways 
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represents Ruskin’s passionate interest in church architecture. 
Keith Alldritt argues that there is something decadent in will 
Brangwen’s excessively passionate attachment to the church. He 
claims that, ‘Lawrence’s full and extensive portrayal of Wills 
emotional life is also by implication a critique of the attitudes and 
influence of Ruskin.’?* No doubt in his presentation of Will 
Brangwen as an artisan and craftsman, intensely devoted to church 
architecture, Lawrence was testing some of the ideas popularised by 
Ruskin. This is, however, only one aspect of Lawrence’s use of 
Ruskin’s ideas relating to art and architecture. In portraying the 
decadent element in Will Brangwen’s excessive emotional and 
affective response to art, Lawrence appears to relate him more to 
the Pre-Raphaelite aesthetes, the followers of Ruskin rather than to 
Ruskin himself. His use of Ruskinian ideas is deeper and wider 
than is generally recognised. In The Rainbow, Lawrence is charting 
the response of the late nineteenth-century to the whole question of 
church-restoration and High Church movement which so radically 
changed Victorian Anglicanism. As a matter of fact, he is 
recording the religious response in England of the three generations : 
it is in the second generation, through Will Brangwen that he 
portrays the influence of Ruskin’s ideas with regard to Church and 
church architecture. Tom Brangwen in his vitalism and close 
relation to earth, establishes another aspect of Ruskin’s concepts 
even as Ursula of the third generation, stands for cultural 
regeneration. The entire novel illustrates the complex nature of 
Lawrence’s response to Ruskin’s ideas on art and architecture 
in general and to the church in more specific terms. 


The image of the church dominates the entire novel. It begins 
with the description of the Marsh Farm and the church tower that 
stands two miles away from it. Tom Brangwen’s approach to the 
church is simple even as his understanding of religion is direct. His 
meeting with Lydia in the little church at Cossethay has all the 
dignity that religion demanded at this early stage of its development. 
His response to the stained glass window is a strange attempt ta 
understand the mystery of life. The record of the role of the church 
in the history of the first generation of the Brangwen’s is that of its 
vital impact on the lives of the people. Religion was not something. 
remote nor outside their existence but a part of their living experience. 
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It is from such a vital understanding of religion that Tom Brangwen 
declares that a married couple is like an Angel (p. 138). 


By the second generation the response to religion becomes more 
complex. Anna, although an assiduous church-goer, ‘the language 
meant nothing to her’. Anna’s reaction to Will’s singing in the 
church is that of uncontrollable laughter (p. 110). Despite the 
dignity and grandeur of the church there is something ridiculous 
which destroys the sense of mystery and religiosity. The scene of 
this early meeting of Anna and Will anticipates the conflict in the 
Lincoln Cathedral. Their difference in approach is heightened in 
the Cathedral scene. Characteristically, Anna selects the gargoyles 
to establish the life and vitality of Gothic architecture while Will is 
roused by a sense of mystery. To Anna the wicked little faces carved 
in stone represent a life quite different from the Absolute suggested 
by the Cathedral. Incidentally, in ‘The Nature of Gothic’ Ruskin 
had drawn attention to the ugly goblins, suggesting that they were 
signs of the life ‘and liberty of every workman. To Anna the 
gargoyles of the Lincoln Cathedral ‘represent the separate wills, 
‘separate notions, separate knowledge, which rippled -back in 
defiance of the tide and laughed in triumph of their own very little- 
ness’ (p. 204). It is through them that Anna is able to destroy 
Will’s notion of the Cathedral as a symbol of the Absolute. Will 
Brangwen’s passionate response to art and church does not lead to 
any kind of synthesis nor to fulfilment His failure asa man, 
husband and father is related to his failure as an artist: ‘He had 
failed to become really articulate, failed to find expression. He had 
to continue in the old-form. But in spirit he was uncreated’ 
(p. 206). In this more complex stage of social development, man 
can only turn to private religious symbols. Thus Anna turns to her 
enjoyment of Fra Angelico and to the red and yellow stained glass 
window with the familiar yellow figure of the lamb holding the 
banner (p. 159). Will turned to the white little church across the 
garden wall: ‘He looked after the stone and wood work, mending 
the organ and restoring a piece of broken carving, repairing the 
church furniture’ (p. 208). He discovered a certain joy in plain 
labour, did modelling in clay and plaster, turned to painting, even 
took up jewellery-making and chiselled metal work in the manner of 
William Morris, a close disciple of Ruskin. 

10 
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Ursula of the third generation is named after the painting of 
St. Ursula by Carpaccio. Lawrence traces certain similarities 
between the infant and that of the figure in the paintiog, The Dream 
of St. Ursula (p. 193). As pointed out by Alldritt, apart from the 
apparent resemblance to St. Ursula in the painting by Carpaccio, 
Ursula represents: the emergence of the full consciousness in the 
working people of England. Ruskin had selected St. Ursula as the 
patron saint of the new generation. The St. George’s Guild which 
was to work for the regeneration of the society was to have St. 
Ursula as its guiding spirit. In the story that Ruskin records of 
Carpaccio’s life of St. Ursula, in Fors Clavigera’*, he emphasizes her 
purity and single-minded devotion. The painting, Ruskin observes, 
shows St. Ursula sleeping, her physical eyes shut but spiritually she 
has received the message of the Angel. Thus equipped she is able 
to face martyrdom and save her people. Drawing our attention to 
the similarity between the legend of the saint as used by Ruskin and 
the Lawrence heroine, Alldritt argues: ‘Each is in some sense a 
pilgrim, each is motivated by a dream of a higher level of being, 
each is resolutely uncynical’.** However Alldritt believes that in 
Ursula, Lawrence establishes ‘a criticism of the Carpaccio image 
cherished by Ruskin and by Will Brangwen’. Once again his criti- 
cism of Lawrence’s understanding of Ruskin suffers from certain 
limitations. Since he associates Lawrence’s use of Ruskin mainly 
with Will Brangwen, Ursula’s development is seen as a rupudiation 
of her father and the ‘Carpaccio image cherished by Ruskin’. Ursula 
represents ideas which Lawrence was exploring in the context of the 
life he knew best. Her physical eyes are shut, but it is her spiritual 
development, her gradual awakening and awareness which is of 
central consequence in the novel. It is in this aspect that Ursula 
really relates to the Carpaccio painting. Since Lawrence, in the 
manner of Ruskin, believed that the regenerated social life could 
only be established with the emergence of full consciousness of the 
working people, it is through Ursula that some of his ideas of social 
regeneration were really explored. The next two paragraphs are 
thus concerned with Ursula’s response to religion and to education, 
the two means, by which the new consciousness was to emerge. 


Ursula symbolizes the more positive aspects of Lawrence’s 
acceptance of Ruskin’s concepts -regarding life,-art and religion. 
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Moreover, in the process of her growing awareness of the individual 
self, she represents Ruskin’s vitalism developed in new directions. 
It is a process in which Ursula recognizes the perfect functioning of 
all living things around her and learns to identify the forces that 
destroy them. Ursula’s charm lies in her love of Nature and her joy 
in little things of life demonstrating her innocence. As she grows up 
she is described as ‘running a good deal alone, having a passion for 
all moving active things’ (pp. 267-68). In the sphere of religion she 
is aware of the discrepancy between the week-day world and the 
Sabbath day. She prefers to test her religious experience like other 
every-day experiences. Her response is neither the uncomprehending 
one of Tom Brangwen nor the passionately intense one of Will 
Brangwen. She prefers to question and resolve the conflict through 
every-day experience. Her gradual maturity brings the realization 
that the Sunday world was not real, or at least not actual. The 
week day world had triumphed over the Sabbath day. The religious 
world, for her, became ‘a tale, a myth, an illusion, which however 
much one might assert it to be true as historical fact, one knew was 
not true—at least for this present-day life of ours’ (pp. 283-84). In 
art Ursula seeks out life and living objects rather than dead ones. 
Her vitalism and love of organic form represent the deepest aspects 
of Ruskin’s philosophy as understood by Lawrence. Thus Ursula’s 
reaction to religion, to church, to the scripture and to Jesus is in 
relation to life and she rejects the accumulated dead symbols that 
these had come to acquire. She interprets Resurrection as resurrec- 
tion into life and not to death. ‘Shall I not see those who have risen 
again walk here among men perfect in body and spirit, whole and 
glad in the flesh, living in the flesh, loving in the flesh, begetting 
children in the flesh arrived at last to wholeness, perfect without 
scar or blemish healthy without fear of ill health’ (p. 281). Ursula’s 
vitalism is further established through her response to education and 
teaching. With growing disillusionment, she discovers that the 
University was nothing but a second-hand dealer’s shop and one 
bought an equipment for an education. She gradually begins to 
realize that ‘this was not a religious retreat, no seclusion of pure 
learning: the professors no priest initiated into the deep mysteries 
of life and knowledge’ (p. 434). Even the study of Botany was 
reduced to a lifeless and meaningless excercise since the Botany 
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Professor refused to attribute any special mystery to life (p. 440). 
Ursula turns away in horror and revulsion. 


Ursula’s final disillusionment comes through her contact with 
Skrebensky. Her ultimate rejection of him is on account of the life- 
denying principle for whieh he stands. She could discover no future 
in him. He belonged to a class of people who possess no individual 
values. ‘... The whole mattered ... the person, had no importance, 
except as he represented the whole. The good of the greatest number 
was all that mattered’ (p. 320). This philosophy derived from the 
Political Economists and'the Benthamites is seen by Ursula as life- 
destroying and negative. She has to pass through an annihilating 
experience of mind, body and soul before she can glimpse the 
rainbow, the symbol of promised fulfilment. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of Lawrence’s association with 
Ruskin is the enthusiasm he shared with the latter for Church 
architecture. In the description of the Lincoln Cathedral and its 
impact on Will Brangwen, Lawrence drew freely from his 
understanding of texts like The Seven Lamps of Architecture and the 
essay ‘The Nature of Gothic’ from The Stones of Venice. Ruskin 
had familiarised the Victorian readers with the principles of Gothic 
architecture, its closeness to everyday life and its dependence on 
everyday workers. Will Brangwen’s passionate response to the 
Lincoln Cathedral is one example of the role of the church in human 
life. .In ‘The Lamp of Power’ Ruskin suggests that the Power of 
Architecture is not only conveyed through size and weight alone but 
also through the reality of its works and ‘the use and influence it has 
in the daily life of men.’ The structure, according to him, must 

' ‘express a kind of human sympathy.’*® In certain ways, in Will 
Brangwen’s reactions Lawrence conveys this human sympathy that 
man can achieve with architectural structure, specially that of a 
cathedral: ‘When he saw the cathedral in the distance, dark blue 
lifted watchful in the sky, his heart leapt’ (p. 200). In ‘The Lamp of 
Memory,’ Ruskin describes architectural monuments as records of 
human history. This he pointed out is particularly true of Gothic 
architecture : ‘It’s minute and multitudinous sculptural decorations 
afford means of expressing either symbolically or literally, all that 
need be known of national feeling or achievement.”*® The greatest 
glory of a moment, Ruskin reminds us, ‘‘is in its age :” 
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It is in their lasting witness against men, in their quiet contrast with the 
transitional character of all things, in the strength which, through the 
lapse of seasons and times, and the decline and birth of dynasties and 
the changing of the face of the earth and of the limits of the sea, 
maintains its sculptured shapeliness for a time insuperable, connects 
forgotten and following ages with each other... 37 


Will Brangwen’s appreciation of Lincoln Cathedral abounds in full 
understanding not only of human history that it represents but is 
further elevated to include a sense beyond that of time and history. 
This is recorded by Lawrence in language and thought similar to 
that of Ruskin : 


Away from time, always ontside of time. Between east and west, 
between dawn and sunset, the church lay like a seedin silence, dark 
before germination, silenced after death... Herein the church ‘before’ 
and ‘after’ were folded together all was contained in oneness ; p. 201). 


No assessment of Lawrence’s response to the Ruskin tradition 
would be complete without reference to his prophetic mode of 
discourse. He had inherited the tradition of the Victorian sage*® 
and at the turn of the century attempted to enthuse his readers with 
his vision of a regenerated society. With Carlyle and Ruskin, 
he shared a private urge to redefine man’s role in an evolving 
industrial society. Indeed, George P. Landow in his study of 
‘Ruskin as Victorian sage,’'® refers to Lawrence as an inheritor of 
the features of the ‘putative genre.” He points to three major 
stages of the prophetic mode as employed by Ruskin in his role 
of the secular prophet. In spite of the fact, that Landow does 
not discuss Lawrence in this essay yet it is possible to see how 
he relates to these different stages in his fictional and non-fictional 
works. For example, the initial step, Landow argues, is that of 
an interpreter: of location and identification of classical and 
biblical heritage with contemporary phenomena. The Victorian 
sage interprets the present condition with reference to the historical 
past. Lawrence’s ability to achieve such historical specificity in 
prophetic mode is apparent in most of his works. Apocalypse 
provides an excellent example of his ability to achieve such 
correspondences. The book is an attempt to re-interpret the spirit 
‘of The Revelation. ‘This should help us to appreciate,’ Lawrence 
maintained, ‘the prophetic method of the past ... to regain the 
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sensual awareness, or sense-awareness, and sense-knowledge of the 
ancients’ (pp. 42-44). Warning the listener of the impending doom 
and attempting to inspirit him with the vision of the new world are 
the two next stages, Lawrence's prophetic prose is easily identified. 
With the enthusiasm of a Hebrew prophet be repeatedly exhorts his 
readers to discard the mechanistic society of the age and to adjust to 
the new life which was to emerge. In fact, the hortatory style often 
escalates to a note of hysteria which increased in proportion to his 
failure to communicate the private vision. 


In a more recent essay, ‘Lawrence and Ruskin: The sage as 
Word-Painter,’2° Landow concludes the study which really 
began in his analysis of Ruskin’s prophetic discourse. He draws 
attention to Lawrence’s indebtedness to ‘the various modes of 
visually oriented prose’ of the Victorian master. However, as 
already argued, both Lawrence and Ruskin were responding to 
natare with an enthusiasm common to the Romantic tradition. 
This is. apparent in their perception of the natural beauty in 
landscape, response to colour-images and employment of symbolic 
language to describe flowers, cloud-formations and mountains. For 
instance, Lawrence’s use of colour-images to describe landscape as 
recorded in Twilight in Italy bears striking resemblance to 
Ruskin’s description of the alpine region in Modern Painters. 
Extensive tour of the alpine country and their reaction to the natural 
beauty of the region — they appear to have, more or less, traversed 
the same route — provided an excellent opportunity to record their 
journey in highly imaginative prose. One such record is of flowers 
which Ruskin had observed in his journey through Italy. There are 
references to the wild rose, dark belt-gentian, light-blue star-gentian, 
alpine rose and highland heather ; to the lily of the valley, crocus 
and wood anemone together with narcissus ; to ‘the finished inlaying 
and enamel-work of colour — jewellery on every stone.’ In his tour 
of Lago di Garda and San Gaudenzio, Lawrence describes the beauty. 
of primroses, banks of crocuses, rosy cylamens and christmas roses. 
In ‘Flowery Tuscany’, he remembers the glory of narcissus and 
anemone, asphodel and myrtle: ‘These are the flowers that speak 
and are understood in the sun round the Middle Sea.’ (Selected 
Essays, p. 139). 
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Resemblances can also be traced in their use of descriptive prose 
to paint sunrise and cloud-formations. Ruskin concludes Modern 
Painters, Vol. I, with a magnificent account of a sunrise in the 
Alps. ` 

... the rose-light of these silent domes flushing that heaven about them 
and above them, piercing with purer light through its purple lines of lifted 
cloud, casting a new glory on every wreath as it passes by, until the 
whole heaven — one scarlet canopy — is interwoven with a roof of 
waving flame... ** 


In The Rainbow, Lawrence’s description of the sunrise witnessed by 
Ursula has interesting use of colour-images which recall the technique 
of the Victorian master. 
The rose hovered and quivered, burned, fused to flame, to a transient red, 
whilst the yellow surged out in great waves flinging from the ever- 
increasing fountain, great waves of yellow flinging into the sky, scattering 
its spray over-the darkness, which became bluer and bluer, paler, till 
soon it would itself be a radiance ... ( p. 465 ). 


- Quite obviously such correlations also emphasize the funda- 
mental oppositions that exist between two highly individualistic and 
imaginative writers. The attempt to place Lawrence within the 
tradition he inherited is to indicate precisely the ways in which 
he transcended such influences. In so far as any writer to conscious 
of the burden of the past**® and expresses anxiety over the process of 
self-appropriation,?* it is perhaps necessary to remind ourselves that 
a great writer reaffirms his creative originality through his contact 
with a living tradition. f : 
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LONELINESS IN SOME NOVELS OF GRAHAM GREENE 


SOBHA CHATTOPADHYAY 


TWO strands run conspicuously through Greene’s life and writings. 
One is loneliness which later develops into a broader and more 
complex idea of boredom. The other is an equally strong urge to 
escape from the affliction. Even as a child Greene had a recurring 
experience of loneliness. He shared his bed with a multitude of 
soft animals. ‘When quiet had fallen on the house, the fear of fire 
would emerge like smoke and I would imagine I had been deserted 
by all my family, I would drop the teddy bear but of bed and shout 
for the nurse ..”.1 When she came he felt ‘assured’ again that ‘all was 
normal’ and he could sleep. Later as the Headmaster’s son he was 
regarded as a ‘quisling’ at school. He made half attempts at suicide 
till he obtained his transfer. Soon the loneliness acquired a shade 
of despair and developed into boredom. An adolescent love-affair 
which ended in disappointment led him to the Russian roulette. He 
took a five-chambered revolver and put one bullet into it ; 


I put the muzzle of ‘the revolver into my right ear and pulled the trigger. 
There was a minute click, and looking down at the chamber I could see 
that the charge had moved into the firing position. 1 was out by one. 
I remember an extraordinary sense of jubiliation, asif carnival lights 
had been switched on in a dark drab street.” 


The incident is almost symbolical of Greene’s whole life of depression 
and resilience. He gave up the Russian roulette; but the Russian 
roulette complex remained a part of his life. The First World War 
was over ; the shadows of the Second were lengthening. The eventual 
catastrophe left behind a trail of death and destruction. The nexus 
of traditional values and common ideas and ideals which bind men 
together ‘was lost. The aftermath of the two Wars was becoming 
more and more ominous. As Greene writes in Ways of Escape, 


I can see now that my travels, as much as the act of writing, were ways of 
escape. As I have written clsewhere in this book, ‘Writing is a form of 
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therapy” ; sometimes I wonder how all those who do not write, compose 
or paint can manage to escape the madness, the melancholia, the panic 
fear which is inherent in the human situation. * 


Greene’s wide-ranging travels which took him to different parts of 
the world seething with strife and turmoil proved to be ways of 
escape from the terror of life as well as a kind of therapy for his old 
affliction, boredom. The fugitive figures flitting across some of his 
earlier novels have something of Greene himself in them. Appro- 
priately the image fits in with the thriller genre which he adopts 
for them. 


His first published novel, The Man Within (1929), is rather 
immature, if not crude ; but the title is significant. The ‘man within’ 
has always been a sort of enigma-complex, complicated and elusive. 
And Greene chooses to explore it in his first novel. The father of 
Andrews, the protagonist, was the leader of a gang of smugglers. 
He was a bully ‘who beat and terrorized his wife’ and despised his 
son, in whom he found a ‘puppy’ instead of the ‘bear’ he had 
wanted. Andrews loved his tender and romantic mother and hated 
his father. But the conflict was bottled up inside the ‘man within’ 
for he was too weak and cowardly to resist his formidable father. 
The repression and the conflict between the man within and the man 
without led to the development of a sense of loneliness even from 
his childhood. As Greene says elsewhere: ‘There is always one 
moment in childhood when the door opens and lets the future in.’* 


After his parents’ death a feeling of abandonment derived from 
the social and economic environment compounded Andrews’s 
loneliness. He was stranded with ‘no money’ and ‘nowhere to go’. 
His father’s friend and successor, Carlyon, induced him to join his 
father’s gang. But he remained an outcast there. He despised his 
job and his comrades despised the grown-up ‘puppy’. After three 
years he betrayed his gang to the Customs Officer. When the book 
opens, Andrews is a fugitive haunted by a sense of guilt at the 
betrayal and fear running for dear life across barren fields : 


The fear in his mind told him that paths were dangerous. He whispered 
it out loud to himself “Dangerous, dangerous,” and then because he 
thought that the low voice must belong to another on the path beside 
him, he scrambled panic-stricken through the hedge (p.12). 
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The opening lines of The Man Within which have clung to 
Greene’s memory provide a beautiful cameo which goes into the 
heart of the matter : 


He came over the top of the down as the last light failed and could 
almost have cried with relief at sight of the wood below. He longed to 
fling himself down on the short stubby grass and stare at it, the dark 
comforting shadow which he had hardly hoped to see, (p.11) 


As Auden says, ‘man needs escape as he needs food and deep 
sleep’. He never ceases to hope for a shelter even in the deep 
forest when ‘the last light’ fails. But is not the hope just a mirage 
in what Miriam Allott calls the ‘terror of life’ ?° 


Andrews however finds shelter and love in Elizabeth’s cottage 
which is the symbol of the only ‘red glow’ in his life, of a hidden 
flame with ‘a promise of warmth and calm companionship and 
food’ (p. 49). The noble, innocent and loving figure of Elizabeth 
and her cottage flickers throughout the book providing a deep 
contrast between light and darkness. On the way to Lewes, far 
away from Elizabeth’s cottage, ‘robbed suddenly of four sheltering 
walls, alone in a bare, chill, hostile world’ (p. 93), Andrews feels 
terribly lonely: ‘Never... had Andrews felt so alone.’ As he 
stops by the door of a roadway inn, 


Loneliness and the desire to forget his loneliness drove away even the 
instincts of fear and caution, and Andrews flung the door carelessly open 
and stumbled, eyes red and blind with childish tears, within. The air was 
thick with smoke and a roar of human voices, each trying to drown the 
others and make its opinions heard, smote him in the face like a 
wave, (p. 99) 


Thus on the whole the flickers make the dark scenario yet darker. 
Elizabeth temporarily bolsters up Andrews and sends him to Lewes 
to depose against the smugglers. Andrews responds, but soon he 
betrays Elizabeth at Lewes and again later at the cottage. There are 
several passages which bring out the massive loneliness of Andrews : 


He was surrounded again by silence save for the drip, drip, drip of the 
Jaden bough. Space that had closed in on him during the sound of the 
voice calling spread away again on every side. He was alone in a wilder- 
ness of white mist hopelessly barren of companionship. He waited 
listening for a little while longer and then stuinbled back into the mist the 
way that he had come (p. 48) 
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Greene is well known for his evocative descriptions. Even in 
this early book there are several passages like these which 
blend the subjective and the objective into an integrated whole 
with a larger spectrum. Here is one more as Andrews, on 
his way to Lewes, crosses the down at night and rests at the 
summit : 


In that long wash of sun, which left the moon an {ndistinct wraith in the 
transparent, fragile blue, lay a first hint of spring... There was no green 
yet in the coppice which lay like a band of soft brown fur fringing the 
hill, but green crept cautiously, afraid still of an ambush from winter, into 
the flat ploughed fields below.... (p, 94) 


In A Gun For Sale, Raven, the protagonist, is a professional 
murderer. As a figure of utter isolation and loneliness he ranks 
pretty high among Greene’s protagonists. It began with his birth 
with a hare-lip. Too poor to afford a good surgeon, his hare-lip was 
badly sewn so that the upper lip became twisted and scarred and 
made him an object of derision and contempt. Lack of parental 
consideration deepened his wound. His mother slit her throat with 
a razor without bothering to sbut the door to spare the boy the 
gruesome sight. The birch and solitary confinement at the govern- 
ment ‘homes’ only made his wound rankle. It all gave him a sense 
of being abandoned and lost. Then there was the Depression of the 
‘Thirties which gave no chance to a repulsive man like Raven to 
earn a decent living. He became a professional murderer, easy 
to identify and therefore ruthless. He seems to have resigned 
himself to his lot: ‘He had been marked from his birth ... to be 
betrayed in turn by every one until every avenue into life was safely 
closed’ (p. 74): Raven’s loneliness in ‘the bare wintry world’ and 
his experience had a kind of anaesthetic effect on him. Ice and cold 
are images Greene associates with him. As he walks down the 
street to kill the War Minister, ‘the cold wind cut his face’. A 
little later, as he walks on in his ‘black overcoat’ (a symbol of 
isolation), he looks ‘cold’ to Anne : 


The man with the hare-lip came back down the street; fast walking 
hadn’t made him warm; like Kay in The Snow Queen he bore the cold 
within bim as he walked. The flakes went on falling, melting into slush 
on the pavement:... he went on down the street, walking fast ; he felt no 
pain from the chip of ice in his breast. (pp 11-12) 
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Soon Raven discovers that he has been betrayed by Cholmondeley, 
paid for his job in marked stolen notes with the police informed in 
advance. He feels the whole world conspiring against him and he 
feels his loneliness even more: ‘He had always been alone, but 
never so alone as this, and ‘He was harassed, hunted, lonely, he bore 
with him a sense of great injustice and a curious pride’ (p. 30). As 
he slides down his cafe to evade the police there is a wonderful 
cameo which links Raven to the wide universe: ‘The clouds were 
massing up across the moon, and the earth seemed to move with 
them, an icy barren globe, through the vast darkness’ (p. 20). 
Unlike Andrews, Raven has no guilt-laden conscience to aggravate 
his loneliness. The book opens with the line, ‘Murder didn’t mean 
much to Raven’. When he shot the War Minister he knew nothing 
about him. Later, when he comes to know how good a man he 
was, repentance and despair overtake him: ‘the death of the old 
minister lay now that he was so tired and harried, like as albatross 
round his neck’ (p. 90). Unlike Andrews again Raven has no 
Elizabeth. Ame Crawdor is the only friendly human being he has 
ever known. But ultimately when he knows that even Anne has 
betrayed him, ‘he was only aware of a pain and despair which was 
more like a complete weariness than anything else. He couldn’t 
work up any sourness, any bitterness, at his betrayal’ (p. 173). 
He lets off Anne’s lover, Inspector Mather, only to be killed by his 

assistant Saunders : 
l Death came to him in the form of unbearable pain. It was as if he had 
- to deliver this pain as a woman delivers a child, and he sobbed and 
moaned in the effort. At last it came out of him and he followed his only 

child into a vast desolation. (p. 174) 


A third fugitive in The Power and the Glory belongs to a different 
category. He is a poor specimen of humanity, a priest addicted to 
whisky with an illegitimate daughter. During the anti-clerical purge 
in Mexico he is the only priest who does not surrender and marry. 
With the police in hot purusit he reaches a port to catch the ship 
and escape from Mexico. But that is not to be. The lonely 
fugitive priest is already a doomed figure: ‘The man’s dark suit 
and sloping shoulders reminded him uncomfortably of a coffin, and 
death was in his carious mouth already’ (p. 14). While talking to 
the almost equally lonely dentist, Mr. Tench, the priest ‘gave an 
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impression of unstable bilarity, as if p.rhaps he had been celebrating 
a birthday ... alone’ (p. 9). The ironical description radiates an 
atmosphere of futility and loneliness which echoes and re-echoes 
throughout the whole novel. Even before the priest is introduced 
the reader gets a sense of the ‘huge abandonment’ which is the key- 
note of the first chapter. It is a desolate landscape with the focus 
on the solitary figure of Mr. Tench as he walks into the white heat 
of a blazing afternoon, watched by the indifferent vultures. Tench, 
the ‘rootless exile’, is almost symbolical, the very embodiment of 
loneliness: ‘Home: it was a phrase one used to mean four walls 
behind which one slept. There has never been a home’ (p. 11) for 
Mr. Tench: ‘I’ve lived alone for fifteen years’. He tells the priest 
‘It gets lonely here. It’s good to talk English even to a foreigner’ 
(p. 14). And after the priest leaves things look gloomier : 


Loneliness faced him there, vacancy But he was as accustomed to both 
as to his own face in the glass. He sat down in the rocking-chair and 
moved up and down ; creating a faint breeze in the heavy air. A narrow 
column of ants moved across the room to the little patch on the floor 
where the stranger had split some brandy. (p. 18) 


The inevitable happens. The priest cannot resist a call to 
attend a dying woman. When he returns the ship has already 


left : 


he was abandoned. He felt an unwilling hatred of the child ahead of him 

- and the sick woman — he was unworthy of what he carried. A small of 
damp came up allround him. He began to pray bouncing up and down 
to the lurching slithering mule's stride, with his brandied tongue: ‘let 
me be caught soon ... Let me be caught.’ He had tried to escape, but he 
was like the king of West African tribe, the slave of his people, who may 
not even lie down in case the winds should fail. (p. 19) 


Chapter III opens with yet another picture of loneliness and 
desolation as Captain Fellows returns from work singing to him- 
self: ‘The banana plantations came down on either bank: his 
voice boomed under the hard sun: that and the churr of the motor 
were the only sounds anywhere — he was completely alone’ (p. 31). 
Soon we have the contrasting radiant figure of light in Coral, the 
daughter of Captain Fellows. She gives shelter to the priest ; but 
as in The Man Within, the ‘light’ is of no avail The fatality and 
loneliness prevail. It is only in the prison scene, later in the novel, 
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that the priest senses a feeling of warmth and kinship: ‘He 
was just one criminal among a herd of criminals... he had a 
sense of companionship which he had never experienced in the 
old days when pious people came kissing his black cotton 
glove’ (p. 128). 


The priest does eventually escape from Mexico and is bound for 
Las Casas and safety. But once again it is not to be: ‘The wide 
street stretched like a prairie in between’. “The Church stood in the 
darkness like a block of ice; it was melting away in the heat 
(p. 170). There isa fake message froma dying robber in Mexico 
for the last service. The priest knows it is a trap; but he walks 
into it almost willingly, is caught and shot. Even the lieutenant 
feels empty: ‘He felt without a purpose, as if life had drained out 
of the world’ (p. 206). 


In Zs A Battlefield there is no fugitive. The loneliness arises 
from the irony of the human situation, The main theme, as 
Greene says, is ‘the injustice of man’s justice’’. Jim Drover is 
awaiting a death sentence in prison for killing a policeman. His 
gnawing anxiety is about his wife, Milly. Milly is suffering from 
the same lack of communication with Jim : 


She had always known what he wanted... But now, because she could not 
imagine his surroundings, could not tell whether he was awake or asleep, 
communication was barred. Although they loved each other; their 
minds were like two countries at war, with the telegraph wires down and 
rails torn up. (p. 70) 


Under the circumstances her painful sense of loneliness and her 
desperate effort to escape it, to ‘fill vacant spaces’ are natural : 


The door creaked again. Sitting on the edge of her bed, she wished Kay 
would come home. The thought of the empty floors above her head was 
becoming difficult to bear... She had felt happier even when the strange 
old woman with a beard was living up there... a year ago, before Milly 
had felt the need to fill vacant spaces with human life, a mother and six 
children had lived in the two rooms at the top of the house. Now she 
would have welcomed the crying in the night the noises on the stairs, the 
constant turbulent activity, hke a pudding on the boil (p. 70) 


‘Tt was as if her own footprints in the dust on the boards would 
make the room less empty’. She is listless and worried about the 
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bleak future. Even if he does get a reprieve (i.e. a life-sentence), 
‘If they let him off, I shall be forty-five,’ ‘He’d rather be alive than 
dead’. The crucial dilemma is already swirling in her brain. She 
goes up the stairs. ‘But the stairs were as empty as the rooms 
through which she walked. The moonlight through the unprotected 
glass made them into blue cold shabby squares like the used ice at 
a fishmongers” (p. 71). As her sister Kay comes in, ‘she stood at the 
edge of loneliness, carrying a little of the vacancy of empty rooms 
in her blue abashed eyes, while Kay brought in with her a world of 
men’. All this accentuates the contrast between the two sisters, the 
gay and promiscuous Kay the jittery and overwrought Milly. Milly 
enlists the help of Conrad who is deeply attached to his brother Jim. 
Conrad isa solitary figure with his dark coat and attaché case. 
As the Chief Clerk in his office he is unpopular: ‘He knew that he 
was hated and he hated them all in return as schemers’ (p. 106). 
As Miriam Allott says, in Conrad Greene depicts the type of man 
isolated from his kind by ‘some ability or oddity or heightened 
sensibility’®. In this case the isolating factor is Conrad’s intelli- 
gence. ‘Brains had only meant that he must work harder in the 
elementary school .. (p. 32). It enables him to make good results 
in examinations and earns him a good job ; but he has to pay for it 
with loneliness : 


He was alone again with men whom he disliked and mistrusted, ... 
Even the most inefficient clerk, he felt certain, was scheming for his place ; 
his glass room was a tiny raft of security round which they all swam 
hoping to dislodge him, hoping to catch him asleep. (p. 94) 


Conrad had secretly loved Milly. Now, drawn together by the 
exigencies of circumstances, they develop an adulterous relationship. 
This brings an enormous sense of guilt and suffering for both, which 
tears them apart instead of holding them together. He thinks of 
‘the distance he had travelled’ from Milly in a night. A barrier of 
isolation grows between the two : 


It was difficult to know what kept him alive; he had no ambition, work 
was only a grim struggle to survive ; the only man he loved was locked 
away from him; the only woman he had ever loved had shown him 
exactly what love between a man and a woman was worth... he was 
ashamed and Milly cried and the walls shook and day came, Then the 
betrayal of his brother seemed everything. (p. 179) 


` 
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But Conrad comes back to Milly ‘like a dog to its vomit’, only to 
find her lonelier than ever: ‘I was afraid you weren’t coming back. 
Kay’s not come home. She’s away with some man. I couldn't 
bear to be alone’ (p. 180). 


Greene’s quotation from Kinglake suggests what he drives at. 
Our life is a misty battlefield without any communication and 
coordination between the straggling units. The short-sighted actions 
of each lead to results far removed from what they seek to achieve. 
The result is a gloomy desolation, laden with frustration, failure, 
guilt and degradation without a ray of hope. The circular structure 
of the novel, the action giving an impression of ‘small numberless 
circlets’, serves to strengthen the theme. In the ‘battlefield’ several 
groups fight their own battles ignorant of what is happening else- 
where. Even divisions within chapters showing each individual 
isolated in his own world, cut off from others, contribute to the total 
impression of loneliness. 


Circumstances again play a great rolein The End of the Affair 
and it is the cause of Sarah Miles’s loneliness. She is the neglected 
wife of the busy civil servant, Henry Miles, Asst. Secretary in the 
Ministry of Pensions. Henry has badly neglected Sarah and thus 
contributed to the affair between Sarah and Bendrix. He is an 
indifferent husband, too preoccupied with a civil servant’s life. 
Bendrix openly charges him: ‘You pimped with your ignorance. 
You pimped by never learning how to make love with her, so she 
had to look elsewhere. You pimped by giving opportunities ...’ 
(p. 65). Tremendous loneliness drives Sarah to look for companion- 
ship elsewhere. As Sarah says, ‘he’s never really noticed me. Not 
for years’ (p. 32). But then, her lover Bendrix is bascially an egoist, 


“plagued by insecurity and jealousy. He is unable to understand 


Sarah’s predicament, the conflict between her loyalty to her husband 
and attachment to her lover. It makes her even more lonely. She 
turns to the rationalist preacher, Richard Smythe and to God but 
nowhere does she find peace. Loneliness, pain and agony drive her 
to journal-writing which gives her a sense of communication or self- 
expression. Her journal becomes the spontaneous expression of 
her feeling of loneliness and the word ‘desert’, a recurrent one 
seems to be a symbol of loneliness: ‘I feel a terrible insecurity if 
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a man turns on me, if I lose a friend. I don’t even want: to 
lose a husband. I want everything all the time, everywhere. I’m 
afraid of the desert’ (p. 89). She anticipates, ‘he (Bendrix) would 
drive me into such complete isolation that I would be alone with 
nothing and nobody — like a hermit’ (p. 90). She longs for ‘some 
small companionship in the desert’ — ‘the cowardly need I feel 
of not being alone’. With his pride, snobbery and complacency 
Henry is too absorbed in himself to make any arrangement for 
proper medical treatment of Sarah. Bendrix, on the other hand, 
is too self-centred to care much for her suffering. Both Henry 
and Bendrix are left terribly lonely after Sarah’s death or rather 
lingering suicide. Bendrix continues a ‘hopeless crippled’ existence 
without hate but without peace either. Henry is completely 
helpless with Bendrix his only prop. The book shows us how 
unhappy and lonely we can be in islands of suffering which are of 
our own making. 


Finally, Scobie in The Heart of the Matter is perhaps the lone- 
liest of Greene’s heroes. The very opening pages bring out ina 
silhoutte the loneliness of the man. Two Europeans, Wilson and 
Harris, gossip about him on the balcony of Bedford Hotel on Bond 
Street in a West African colony while the schools on either side of 
the road have vultures on the roofs and negresses on the windows, 
waiting for visitors from an incoming ship and school children 
soliciting for them. It is Sunday noon and the Europeans have 
driven to the beach five miles away. As Harris points out to 
Wilson, Scobie, the Deputy Commissioner of police is ‘the squat 
grey-haired man walking alone up Bond Street’ (p. 13) to his bare 
Spartan office. Bond Street seems to be a kind of great divide 
between the black and the white. Scobie, who belongs to neither 
group but feels for the black, is what may be called a kind of 
subjective correlative. 


It is the human situation in which he finds himself that accen- 
tuates Scobie’s loneliness. In a colony with a small snobbish 
European community bossing over the vast majority of negroes 
and West Indians, seething with crime and squalor in War time, a 
police officer who is strict, honest and uncompromising, is bound to 
be unpopular. He ‘could feel the malice and snobbery of the world 
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pudding up like wolves around her [Louise]’ (p. 31). He is a 
ready target for gossip and scandal-mongering — he loves negroes, 
sleeps with black girls and might even be in the pay of the Syrian 
diamond smugglers. Scobie’s life at home offers him no comfort. 
Even Harris feels, ‘Perhaps if I had a wife like that, I’d sleep with 
niggers too. she’s the city intellectual. She likes art, poetry’ 
(p. 14). Louise is engrossed in herself and her dielttante interests 
and their marriage is a failure. Besides, Scobie’s only daughter died 
long ago leaving an aching void in his heart. Above all to make 
him lonelier Scobie has a pronounced ego (Greene meant him to be 
an example of ‘monstrous pride’) but it is balanced by a very 
sensitive and critical conscience. This makes him somewhat different 
from others and therefore solitary. His pity or sense of 
responsibility, as he calls it, is inordinate but not necessarily 
destructive. 


What starts the trail of ruin in Scobie’s career is not his 
‘monstrous pride’ but a piece of undeserved misfortune, his 
supercession by a younger officer from Gambia. For proud Scobie 
it is a grievous blow which increases his isolation. Louise feels 
miserable and wants to get away to South Africa and Scobie has to 
borrow the money for her passage from the Syrian smuggler, Yusuf. 
In Louise’s absence Scobie’s pity leads to affection and affection to 
adultery with Helan Rolt, a young widow and survivor from a 
torpedoed ship. Helen’s love fills a deep vacuum in Scobie’s heart. 
But for a devout catholic like Scobie with an unrelenting conscience 
the sense of sin and guilt becomes overpowering, so does his sense 
of loneliness. It disintegrates his personality and leads him into 
repeated criminal actions. Soon Louise returns and goaded by her 
Scobie receives the Sacrament in a state of mortal sin. Scobie’s 
pride is already shattered ; but his love and pity remain. He cannot 
abandon Helen to philanderers like Bagster nor jettison Louise. He 
is in a predicament. As he kneels for the Mass suddenly Scobie is 
aware of the sense of exile: ‘Over there, where all these people 
knelt, was a country to which he would never return’ (p. 205). Torn 
by the intense internal conflict the more he flounders his sense of 
guilt deepens and he becomes lonelier. As soon as he writes to Helen 
that he loves her more than God he cries : ‘O God, I have deserted 
you. Do not you desert me’ (p. 174). 
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The intense anguish and loneliness of Scobie’s last days become 
palpable in his diary. Scobie sits at his table at midnight with his 
diary open :, ` 

The lizard pounced upon the wall, tbe tiny jaws clamping on a moth, 
Something scratched outside the door — a pye dog? He laid his pen 
down agaia and loneliness sat across the table opposite him Noman 
surely was less alone with his wife upstairs and bis mistress little more 
than five hundred yards away up the hill, and yet it was loneliness that 
seated itself like a companion who doesn’t need to speak. It seemed to 
him that he had never been 80 alone. (p. 226) 


As he says goodnight to Louise he thinks, ‘I am absolutely alone : 
this was freezing point’. He prepares to take the Evipan tablets. 
But his essential humanity wavers before the final plunge. ‘Solitude 
itself has a voice. It said to him. Throw away those tablets? 
(p. 256). He stubbornly resists the temptation and swallows the 
tablets. The terminal loneliness of death releases Scobie from the 
agony of life. 


When one thinks about the terrible mess we have made of our 
life one cannot help feeling lost at times. The feeling however is 
soon stifled by the pressure and pace of our hectic life. But the 
loneliness of Greene’s heroes discussed in the foregoing paragraphs 
is far more deep-rooted and enduring. It is a kind of affliction 
or disease. The infection’ starts at different stages of life, often 
insidiously. Its manifestations are variegated and consequences 
unpredictable. With Raven it is a congenital deformity. Both 
Raven ‘and Andrews suffer from parental callousness. Lack of 
sympathy and help from Society and state and indifference, if not 
antipathy of fellowmen drives the wound deeper. Social environ- 
ment blocks all routes to recovery through a decent living. The 
curtain falls with death or suicide. With the whisky priest however 
the causes are different — perverse persecution by the powers that be 
and the weakness of the flesh. With Milly it is the wrong-headed 
system of justice which mercifully consigns her to lingering loneliness 
for eighteen years. Sarah is a victim of circumstances. Her 
husband cannot do without her and her lover loves her too intensely. 
Yet her life is a desert devoid of communication and understanding. 
For Scobie, the situation is rooted in the concurrence of character 
and circumstances. A man above the average, he suffers from lack 
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of balance in his ego and of pity. Trapped by hostile circumstances 
and human frailties, he disintegrates through sin and guilt and 
reminds one of Conrad’s Razumov, Jim, Heyst or Nostromo who 
appear in a common pattern of evil, corruption, gradual disintegra- 
tion followed by complete isolation running through most of 
Conrad’s novels. One is also reminded of George Eliot’s description 
of the loneliness of Casaubon in Middlemarch, tinged with subtle 
irony. Marriage becomes a ‘form of solitary confinement’® for him. 


All this suggests the multifaceted, broadspectrum: subject of 
loneliness. Here is an interesting passage from Cohen : 


I would like to point to the constant hazard which runs like a red 
thread through all the stages of development. It is the danger of 
loneliness and its consequences. The infant is lonely if he lacks tender- 
ness and contact with the mother. The child is lonely if he lacks 
parental participation in play and conversation. The juvenile is lonely if 
he is rejected by his fellows. A more poignant loneliness comes during 
pre-adolescence with its intense need for intimacy with a single other 
person. Any companion is better than none, because loneliness is 
far worse than anxiety. We prefer to be tied to someone we hate than to 
be left in isolation ... The bitter fruit of loneliness is a distorted picture 
of oneself and therefore of other people; and the end is a warped person 
incapable of living amicably with his fellows.?° 
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HETTY SORREL : AMBIVALENT TONE IN ADAM BEDE 





SURABHI BANERJEE 


HETTY SORREL in Adam Bede — commonly viewed as a 
decidedly imperfect and inadequate character — suffers from being 
over-explained. Hedged in George Eliot’s scheme of moral 
retribution, she tends to become a moral examplar or a symbolic 
figure illustrating important moral truths. Critics have pointed out 
George Eliot's false attitude to and flawed treatment of the character ` 
peculiarly lacking in — as Henry James put it — “solidity of 
specification” ; for although Hetty is made to endure the ordeal of 
excruciating suffering and thus, in anybody else’s hand would be a 
potentially tragic figure in this novel, she remains an incorrigibly 
inarticulate character. 


A close analysis of George Eliot’s lexis in the gradual exposition 
of Hetty’s character confirms the common view on Hetty being a 
framed study in Nemesis; but a sensitive examination of the 
narrative tone reveals a positive equivocality and also an oscillation 
of perspective which may baffle the wary reader. This tonal 
ambivalence may arise either probably because the author is 
overtaken by a subtle change in attitude or she may have ideological 
and emotional contradictions ; it may be due also to her sense of 
uncertainty about the kind of novel she is writing ; for Adam Bede 
is a pastiche of various modes of fiction (pastoral as well as moral, 
psychological) and throughout the novel her narrative demolishes 
what she builds up in her commentary and the moralist is perpetually 
filling in for the artist. Alr this may account for such tonal 
variations. Significantly enough, on the basis of certain adducible 
lexical indicators reflecting the intermittent: total swings, one can 
partly amend the common misreading of Hetty’s character. 


Chapter VII (The Dairy)* introduces Hetty — the peasant-girl in 
a thoroughly cool and serene domestic setting, engrossed, in the act 





* The Penguin Edition of Adam Bede, ed. Stephen Gill Pee Books, 1980) 
has been used for all quotations from the novel. . 
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of making butter. Steeped in the soft, earthy, creamy scent of the 
dairy she appears to be soft smiles and blushes all compact. She is ‘a 
distractingly pretty girl of seventeen’ whose ‘deep-rose colour’, blush 
‘enwreathed with smiles and dimples’ and sparkles from eyelashes 
only half-conceal her self-possessed coquettish air. Hers is a ‘spring- 
tide beauty’ ; it is like that of kittens, small downy ducks, babies, 
calf and of young frisking things. Jn the elaborate ‘descriptive 
catalogue’ of the minutiae of Hetty’s exquisite features, the author 
deliberately underlines the motif of deceptive innocence and 
immaturity. It is transparent from the authorial report of the first, 
seemingly innocuous encounter between Hetty and Captain 
Donnithorne that Hetty is exorbitantly aware of her charms. 


Chapter IX (Hetty’s world) is a meticulous exploration of Hetty’s 
. consciousness intermittently interpersed with authorial intrusions, 
from an omniscient narrator’s point of view. 


But for the last few weeks a new influence had come over Hetty—vague, 
atmospheric, shaping itself into no self-confessed hopes or prospects, but 
‘producing a pleasant narcotic effect, making her treat the ground and go 
about her work in a sort of dream, unconscious of weight or effort, and 
showing her all things through a soft, Hquid veil, as if she were living not 
in this solid world of brick and stone, but In a beautified world, such as 
the sun lights up for us in the waters. Hetty had become aware that 
Mr. Arthur Donnithorne would take a good deal of trouble for the chance 
of seoing her ; ... the poor child no more conceived at present the idea that 
the young squire could ever be her lover, than a pretty daughter in the 
crowd, whom a young emperor distinguishes by an Imperial but admiring 
smile, conceives that she shall be made empress (144-145) 


Hetty is fascinated and captivated by the glamourous young 
captain; her vision is suffused with the halo of romance and her 
awareness that she had cast a ‘spell’ over the captain, has a ‘vague’ 
and ‘atmospheric’ or a ‘narcotic’ effect on her ; cabined in her own 
narrow world she tends to indulge in fabulous dreams and feeds 
her vanity. 


_ There is a remarkable fusion of ironic and tragic undertones in 
George Eliot’s reiterated references to Hetty as a ‘poor’ and ‘foolish’ 
girl and particularly to her ‘knowledge’. The implied suggestion is 
that though Hetty was aware of her beauty and she knew that many 
persons were enamoured of her, her knowledge is basically limited, 
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her perception inadequate, for she is insulated in her own fragile 
dream-world of luxurious trivialities. The key-word ‘dream’ suggests 
the insubstantiality and the fugitiveness or her resplendent world. 
Hetty is almost in a state of delirium and is compared to ‘butterflies 
sipping nectar’, the image reinforces the idea of fickleheartedness as 
well as foreshadows the imminent peril. Even in Mr. Irvin’s view 
she is a ‘little puss having extremely vain airs’ and his pragmatic 
counsel to Arthur towards the end of the chapter almost ironically 
anticipates the. tragedy for he explicitly declares that Arthur can 
never solicit the hands of Hetty and therefore it would be prudent 
not to spoil her and ‘fill her little noddle with the notion that she’s a 
great beauty’. ; , aoe! 

The deliberate emphasis here is on Hetty’s vanity, her -sypercilious 
air, her shallow narcissism and her dream of trifling fineries and 
luxuries, her immaturity and the superficiality of. her passion. 
Hetty feels nothing but ‘cold triumph’ over Arthur’s attachment, and 
their ultimate engagement is a desparate remedy which promotes no 
warm feelings towards her. Here is a ‘luxurious ‘and‘vain nature, 
not a passionate one’. Arthur dazzles her, as ‘if hei is an Olympian 
God; in ‘young ignorance’. She spins a light web of folly and 
vain hopes which may one day close round her and press upon her, 
a rancorous poisoned garment, changing all at once her fluttering, 
trivial ‘butterfly sensations into a life of deep human anguish. The 
images of butterfly, bird, kitten and calf have dehumanizing 
connotations ; they convey as thoroughly as partial similitudes can, 
an objective analysis of Hetty. : Sot 


Chapter XII (In the Wood) describes the first private meetting 
between Arthur and Hetty in the wood, among ‘beeches and limes 
and a birch’ — it is a sort of grove with ‘narrow, hollow-shaped, 

earthy paths’ — the collocation could well be applied to Hetty who 
` was a mere circumstance of Arthur's walk, not its object (the images 
of ‘a bud’ of ‘velvet peaches’ and of ‘a fluttéring bird’ underline the 
motif of transitoriness). There is hardly any streak of pity in the 
authorial comment on Hetty’s ‘foolish thoughts’ and ‘silly i Tagine: 
tion’. 


Chapter XV (‘The Two Bed’ ulate marks the anai 
point in the familiar scene of the series of Hetty’s waking dreams. 
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She is engaged in a state of self-absotbed, passive meditation, 
looking into the mirror, fanning her vanity, luxuriating- in the 
warmth of fanciful fantasy. . 


O Yes! She was pretty! Captain Donnithorne thought so... And 

Hetty looked at herself tonight with quite a different sensation from what 

she had ever felt before; there was an invisible spectator whose eyes 

rested on her like niorning on the flowers. His soft voice was saying over 

and over ‘again those pretty things she had heard in the wcod ; his arm 

. was round her, and the delicate rose-scent of his hair was with her still. 

. The vainest woman is never thoroughly conscious of her own beauty 

i - Will she is loved by the man who sets her own passion vibrating in 
return. (195) f 


The passage, a blend of authorial voice and that of the 
character, ends with an authorial comment having sympathetic 
undertones. Hetty, narcissus-like, is devoutly worshipping her 
beauty, her. eye feasting on her exquisite features — ‘her.baby-like 
roundness’, ‘her petal-like eyelids’, ‘her stamen-like eyelashes’, and 
_ the mirror, a too transparent symbol of Her vanity, falling on the 
« floor with a bang, cannot toll ‘her back to reality. 

ka 

In view of the pitiless nemesis, to which Hetty is condemned: the 
almost sympathetic sony of the following sentence is rather 
; incompatible = ; ` 

'-How she will dote on her children $ She is almost a Child herself, and the 
little pink round things will hang about her like florets round the central 
t + flower. giPic) 


Had this been presented subjectively, for it expresses very closely 
what Adam thought about Hetty (‘a downy peach professing an 
indifference to the stone’), the undertone would have been tragic, 
the tone veers to one of inclement detachment in the comment ; 
“people who-love downy peaches, are apt not to think of the stone, 
and sometimes jar their teeth terribly against it”. 


Hetty Sorrel lacks roots and so she is so easily alienated. Had 
we known more of Hetty’s past, she might have been more 
„intelligible. _Unlike Dinah, who establishes friendly relations very 
quickly, Hetty has every opportunity with her aunt but develops no 
sense of attachment. She is like a plant with ‘hardly any roots’ and 
could have cast all her past life behind her (XV). She shows little 
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or no affection towards the Poyser children; She is indifferent to 
the sorrows of the Bede family when Thias is drowned and to Adam, 
though it suits her to entice him from time to time into her net of 
‘coquettish tyranny’. 


In this chapter the authorial voice, shorn of pity, warns the 
reader against her, for we are told that she has a ‘little brain’ with 
‘poor narrow thoughts’ and even when we are allowed to share her 
consciousness it is presented in a demeaning manner ; we are not 
allowed to forget what attitude we are meant to take when the 
author’s voice returns with the words ‘little puss’ ; Hetty is described 
as one of ‘the young souls’ and even her attempt at managing the 
household very creditably while Mrs. Poyser is lying upstairs, is 
described by Mr. Poyser as an attempt to impress Adam with her 
housekeeping. 


The sympathetic perspective is provided by Dinah Morris who 
regards Hetty as a ‘sweet young thing, with life and all its trials 
before her’. The authorial tone is imbued with pity in the following 
lines : 

And this blank in Hetty’s nature, instead of exciting Dinah’s dislike, only 
touched her as beauty always affects a pure and tender mind, free from 
jealousies ; it was an excellent divine gift, that gave a deeper pathos to the 


need, the sin, the sorrow with it was mingled, as the canker in a lily-white 
bud is more grievous to behold than in a common pot-herb. ~ (203) 


Thus, as she sees through “the blank in “Hetty’s nature”, she is 
moved to deeper pity and sympathy, and resolves to remove the 
canker in a lily-white bud. Again, in Chapter XVIII (Church), the 
authorial comment on Hetty’s ‘growing pain for an unfulfilled 
passion’ can hardly make one concede to the view that George 
Eliot deliberately loads the dice against Hetty : 


Hetty had a certain strength in her vain little nature : She would 
have borne anything rather than be laughed at, or pointed at with 
any other feeling than admiration. She would have pressed her own 
nails into her tender flesh rather than people should know a secret 
she did not want them to know. 


Is the word ‘strength’ used disparagingly? What sort of 
‘strength’ is being attributed to this half mute, half inarticulate ‘vain 
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little nature’? The authorial tone veers to one of pity chequered 
with sympathy in Chapter XX (Adam visits the Hall Farm). Though 
Hetty is still immersed in her dream world and absolutely oblivious 
to her surroundings, the psychological nuances of her feelings, the 
resurgence of her ‘foolish joys’ and ‘hopes’ are analysed in a rather 
sympathetic tone. 


Towards the end of Chapter XVIII (A Crisis) one finds Hetty, 
restlessly plucking leaves and tearing them up in her hand — 
wrestling with her turbulent feelings ; with her dark ‘childish’ eyes ; 
and her ‘poor’ troubled mind still fondly believes that Arthur will 
marry her. The demolition of her fragile dream-world occurs in 
Chapter XXXI (In Hetty’s Bed-Chamber); the revelation of the 
truth comes like a bolt as she reads the letter. 


Slowly Hetty had read this letter; and when she looked up from it there 
was a reflection of a blanched face in the old dim glass—-a white marble 
face with rounded childish forms but with something sadder than a child’s 
pain in it. Hetty did not see the face—she saw nothing—she only felt 
that she wag cold and sick and trembling. The letter shook and rustled in 
her hand. She laid it down. It wasa horrible sensation—this cold and 
trembling, it swept away the very ideas that produced it and Hetty got up 
to reach a warm cloak from her clothes-press,, wrapped it round her and 
sat as if she were thinking of nothing but getting warm. Presently she 
took up the letter with a firmer hand, and began to read it through again. 
The tears came this time—great rushing tears, that blinded her and 
blotched the paper. (379) 


Initially, her mind is completely blank, incapable of feeling the 
pangs, but as she re-reads the letter she seems to comprehend the 
contents thereof and her numb agonized feelings find a spontaneous 
outlet in tears ; but with the advent of dawn she is filled with ‘dry- 
eyed morning misery’, languid despair and a hopeless thirst. 


It is significant to note the point of reversal for she ig no longer 
a narcissus-figure, conscious of her physical charms, glowing with 
vanity as she was wont to ; the reiterated references to her face in the 
glass operate as a powerful symbol as in Chapter XV. The author 
also harps on the narrowness and inadequacy of her knowledge 
and imagination : 
Here was a luxurious and vain nature, not a passionate one; and if she 
were even to take any violent measure, she must be urged to it by 
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- desperation of terror. There was not much room for her thoughts to 
travel in the narrow circle of her imagination...... (381). 


But there are explicit evidences ọf tonal contradictions in the 
authorial comments on the shattering of her little dream-world and 
her use of the image of a ‘sick and weary prisoner’. A poor helpless 
suppliant, she ultimately leaves home under the pretext of seeing 
Dinah ; and this decision to flee once again confirms her narrow 
imagination, her inability to cope with relentless reality. 


In the two consecutive chapters (Journey in Hope and Journey in 
Despair) the tonal oscillations are more frequent and more 
persuasive. George Eliot’s notes on the chapter are worth consider- 
ing here : 

The opening of the third volume—Hetty’s journey was, I think, written 


more rapidly than the rest of the book, and was left without the slightest 
alteration of the first Draft.* 


The lines are as follows : 


What was it then to Hetty? With her poor narrow thoughts, no longer 
melting into vague hopes, but pressed upon by the chill of definite fear ; 
repeating again and again the same small round of memories—shaping 
again and again. The same childish, doubtful images of what to come— 
seeing nothing in this wide world but the little history of her own pleasure 
and pains. (415) 


Her childish fear and shallow egoism are still underlined but at the 
same time she is compared to a ‘hunted, wounded animal’. Itis a 
minute picture of Hetty’s inarticulate misery and the author’s lack of 
sympathy is transparent in the abundance of physical details and the 
deliberate dearth of passionate rhetoric. But this peculiarly 
unsympathetic attitude is nullified or at least muted by the authorical 
comments : 


a 


My heart-bleeds for her as I see her toiling along on weary feet, or seated 
in a cart, with her eyes fixed vacantly on the road before her, never think- 
ing or causing witbin it tends, till hunger comes and makes her desire that 
a Village may be near. 


Oh, how she yearned to be again with somebody who would care for 
her ! (435). 
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Again, the line ‘God preserve you and me from being the beginners 
of such misery’, sums up the chapter. 


The crucial moment of partial regeneration (not the ‘baptism’ of 
Adam) occurs in the prison with the intervention of Dinah who 
wrings out a candid confession of the heinous deed in a series of 
halting sentences. ‘I did do it, Dinah ... I buried it in the wood ... 
the little baby ... and it cried’. Even in the court scene in Chapter 
XVIII (The Verdict), George Eliot obliquely points out that Hetty is 
changed. She is finally allowed, on the morning of her execution 
and after being ‘saved’ by Dinah, to redeem herself by her voluntary 
offering of love to Adam in his sorrow. Thus, she partly emerges 
‘from her narrow shell of egoism and transcends her own self. 
Nevertheless, even though she is ‘allowed this moment of salvation, 
the total impression of Hetty in the novel is surely rather odd and 
ambiguous, for the author is apparently not able to illustrate the 
power to contemplate the most unattractive examples of humanity 
and extend sympathy to all. As a matter of fact, Hetty is not 
conceived as a character that sustains ‘illumination’ through 
suffering. Hetty is condemned because she is more fragile and more 
vulnerable than the others. 


* * * 


- The key analyses of Hetty’s character interspersed with significant 
authorial comments, are strategically placed; we are convinced of 
the truth of the author’s analyses but the distance that lies between 
them and their author is hardly bridged. The tonal variations 
engender greater ambiguity, although the general treatment of the 
character is ironical. The problem arises because the situation 
is not presented with complete objectivity and in a consistent 
narrative tone. Compared to George Eliot’s maturer treatment of 
‘Mrs. Transome’s character in Romola, her handling of this theme is 
‘filled with a sense of shocked reprobation and of the taboo, whereas 
Mrs. Transome is characterized by a matter of fact directness. At 
the same time George Eliot tries to be sympathetic towards this 
morally and intellectually feeble character and strives to make her 
appear largely a victim of circumstances ; and the rescue of Hetty 
(the ultimate reprieve won by Arthur and her partial self-effacement) 
is indeed an artistic flaw for here the character becomes the victim 
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of her creator and seemingly there could be no room for her 
anywhere in George Eliot’s scheme of things; this stands as an 
indictment against the ethic which the novel suggests. As a realist, 
the author recognized that men are not morally responsible for their 
actions, but as a moralist who based her practice upon the findings 
of psychology, she felt that moral judgement of past actions can 
have a potent impingement upon future behaviour, 


kad t * * 


An analysis of George Eliot’s lexis in the presentation of Hetty’s 
character confirms the proposition that on the stylistic level, the 
character is not lacking in the Jamesian ‘“‘solidity of specification”. 
But although the collocations, the images and other allied and 
relevant lexical items form a consistent network, there are cross- 
currents of tonal variations ; the three distinct narrative tones are — 
the detached, objective tone of George Eliot’s authorial commentary, 
the pervasive ironical tone in the revelation of Hetty’s consciousness 
and the rather discordant tone of pity intermittently verging 
on sympathy. 


Hetty, though probably preconceived as a- framed, one- 
dimensional character, becomes rather less intelligible in the actual 
process of execution ; as the general ambivalent tone indicates; the 
author has different intentions that are in control in different 
degrees, at different times. The pervasive multiple-tone effect 
therefore reveals an uncertainty rather than falsity in the authorial 
stance towards Hetty Sorrel. 


NOTE AND REFERENCE 


1. J. W. Cross, George Eliot's Life as related in her Letters and Journals, 
vol. II, 1885, pp. 65 ff., as quoted by Joan Bennett in George Eliot: Her 
Mind and Art (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1948, paperback 
edition, 1962), p. 104. 


APOCALYPSE 2100 A.D. ; MARY SHELLEY’S THE LAST MAN 


KRISHNA BANERJI 


Ah A 

OF THE half-a-dozen novels Mary Shelley wrote, The Last Man 
(published in 1826) is possibly her most noteworthy work after 
Frankenstein. Twentieth century critics and commentators are 
being increasingly persuaded that in its-own way this novel is as 
much a landmark as Frankenstein, and like it, bears a special 
relevance to our age. Its interest lies in several areas: in the 
glimpse into Mary Shelley’s mind and’ person immediately following 
Shelley’ s death, in its reflection of the author’s view of human life 
and society, but above all in her manipulation of the social-novel- 
cum-gothic-romance to envision a world view and a representation 
of the human condition that cannot fail to evoke a response even 
today. 


The Last Man was the outcome, in. part, of the trauma that 
engulfed Mary Shelley, caused by Shelley's: death, further intensified 
by Byron’s death at Missolonghi in 1824. Mary Shelley’s memoirs 
and letters at this time disclose a sense of irreparable loss, a mood of 
anxious soul-searching, a feeling of unworthiness, of an intense 
isolation and a resultant idolisation’of her lost husband. Out of 
the vortex of these emotions arose the desire to commémorate 
the “divine virtues of the only creature worth loving and living 
for.” Though she had begun editorial work on Shelley’s poems 
immediately after his- death, it is easy to see why, inspite of 
‘repeated requests? and: abortive beginings.* Mary Shelley never wrote 
a biography of the poet. It was an idealised vision that her 
‘agonised memory wished to perpetuate, for which the fictional mode 
provided greater flexibility than the rigour and objectivity demanded 
by a biography. Inspite of her adulatory adoration of her husband, 
Mary Shelley’s undeniable critical intellect and rationality could not 
blind her to certain dichotomies and complexities in Shelley’s 
character. Through fiction she could remould, from this fragmented 
and conflicting personality, a character nearer to her heart's desire. 
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The Shelleyan figure is already discernible in the scientific 
pursuits of Victor Frankenstein and the philosophical beliefs of 
Euthanasia. In The Last Man Mary Shelley attempts a fuller and 
readily recognisable portrait. In a letter to John Bowring she 
wrote : 


I was more aware than any other of his wondrous excellence. Romance 
is‘tame to what we experienced together ... I have endeavoured, but how 
inddequately, to give some idea of him in my last published book — the 
sketch has pleased some of those who knew him best.* 


To Teresa Guiccoli : : 


` Have you fend my Last Man? You will find in Lord Raymond and 
Count Adrian faint portraits of Byron and Shelley. * 


And T. J. Hogg wrote to Mary Shelley : 


I read your Last Man with an intense interest and not without tears... I 
think ... thaf the character of Adrian is most happy and just. a 


Having almost finalised the motif of her novel, she wrote on May 
24, 1824: 


‘The Last Man! Yes.. I may well describe the solitary being’s feelings .. 
‘I feel myself the last relic of a beloved race... my companions extinct 
_ before me.t 


The following day, as news of Byron’s death dealt another shatter- 
ing blow : 
God grant I may die young ... A new race is springing about me. At the 


age of twenty-six I am in the condition of an aged person, Ali my friends 
are gone, I have no wish to form new > 


The theme of the solitary, the diltiniate survivor, was a popular 
trend in contemporary thought and .writing. As the enthusiasm 
engendered by the millerarian visions of the first generation of 
romantics-died down and the progress of industrialisation brought in | 
its wake» unforseen change and human distress, the early romantic 
fervour gave place to an end-of-the-world mood. The prospect of 
man’s essential and inevitable isolation was a recurrent theme among 
several writers of the time. Mary Shelley’s imagination may have 
been animated by Cousin de Granville’s novel, The Last Man, or 
Omegarus: -and Syderta, a Romance in Futurity which was translated 
into English in 1808. Thomas Campbell’s poem “The Last Man” 
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(1823) too predictably moulded the theme of her novel, as his 
solitary speaks of the ultimate destruction in language and imagery 
to which there are near parallels in Mary Shelley*®. T. L. Beddoes 
wrote a fragmentary play of the same name around this time, while 
several haunting images of the aftermath of the plague in -Mary 
Shelley’s novel appear to have ‘been verbally lifted from Byron’s 
poem Darkness, written in Diodati in July, 1816. At least two other 
non-contemporary writings to which she acknowledges her. debt. are 
Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year and the American gothic novelist 
Charles Brockden Brown’s Arthur Mervyn'*, a novel based -upon the 
virulent epidemic which infested the city of Philadelphia in 1793. 
The theme and even the title of her projected novel was almost 
predetermined for her. It is the infusion of an enduring interest and 
contemporary significance into this theme that holds our curiosity. 


` The three-decker format of the novel covers three thematic 
areas; personal, speculative and symbolic. The first volume 
combines two threads — the course of England’s progress under a 
futuristic liberal social regime in the- twenty-first century and the 
personal romantic involvements of the key figures in this- social 
transfiguration. The mnew-sprung changes under ‘the: “Lord 
Protector”? Raymond convince the visionary Adrian that within 
a twelvemonth 


. the earth will become a paradise [if only] death and sickness were 
banished ... hatred and tyranny and fears could no longer make their 
lair in the human heart ; that each man might find a brother in his fellow. 
... The choice is with us... for the will of man is omnipotent, blunting 
the arrows of death, soothing the bed of disease. ** 


Raymond’s Godwinian reforms are to render England “one scene of 
fertility and magnificence” 


... the state of poverty was to be abolished ... disease was to be banished, 
labour lightened of its heavier burden.** 


heralding a veritable golden age. To counteract any echoes of the 
Malthusian calculus, the narrator continues 
... Nor did this seem extravagant. The arts of life, the discoveries of 


science had augmented in a ratio which left all calculations behind ; food 
sprung up, sọ to say, spontaneously ... machines existed to supply with 


14 
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facility, every want of the population ... The mechanism of society once 
systematized according to faultless rules would never again swerve into 
disorder.*+ 
This idyllic state is upturned on the domestic front when conjugal 
happiness for Raymond and Perdita is ruptured with the re-entry of 
Evadne, the beautiful Greek still nurturing an untamed passion for 
Raymond. Unable either to quell his unlawful attraction for her, or 
to endure his wife’s cold estrangement, he severs his public duties 
and domestic affections and departs for Greece to dedicate himself 
to their cause for liberty. Mary Shelley’s comment on Raymond’s 
career seems to be that “presumptuous ambition” such as 
Raymond’s, cannot be contained by humdrum domesticity. Also, 
any ambition excluding the affections, as Raymond’s after renouncing 
Perdita, is doomed to failure. 


Of the personae whom she has transported from her own life 
into the fictional world of The Last Man, the most readily 
identifiable are the Adrian-Shelley and Raymond-Byron pairs. In 
Adrian’s first appearance as he confronts Lionel Verney (who, as the 
narrator, often acts as a stand-in for Mary Shelley) Mary perhaps 
reconstructs her first impression of the young Shelley at nineteen, 
when she met him at.Godwin’s house at Skinner Street : 

...a tall, slim, fair boy with physiognomy expressive of the excess of 


sensibility and refinement ... his thrilling voice, like sweetest melody, 
awoke a deep chord within me.** 


Adrian is compounded of vivacity, intelligence and active spirit 
of benevolence 


... deep read and imbued with the spirit of high philosophy ... In solitude 
he matured his views for the reform of the English government and the 
improvement of the people. +° 


In these features Mary Shelley offers an abstract and somewhat 
idealised person who bears familiar Shelleyan aspects, and this falls 
in well with the aerial face of Shelley she wished to display to the 
world at large. 


The Byronic figure is familiar enough to readers of nineteenth 
century fiction. Lord Raymond is patently cast in this mould and a 
few dominant, dramatically identifiable features lend his person 
to easy portrayal. 
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\ 
„His physiognomy ...: was beautiful in every change — The usual expression 
of his eyes were soft, though at times he could make them glare with 
ferocity ... his smile was pleasing, though disdain often curled:his lips — 
lips which to female eyes were the very throne of love,*" 


Other qualities which make him an “adept in fascinating arts” are 


Wit, hilarity aod deep observation (which) mingled in his talk rendering 
every sentence that he uttered, a flash of light.+* 


Mary Shelley also highlights his haughtiness, ambition and love of 
worldly pleasures which are likely to pave the path to his 
destruction. 


In fiction as in life, Adrian and Raymond, are contrasted 
personalities. Raymond’s passions 
.-. were violent ... self-gratification was the paramount object with him. 


He looked on the structure of society as but a part of the machinery 
which supported the web on which his life was traced,** 


Adrian felt that 


... he made a part of a great whole He owned affinity not only with 
mankind, but al] Nature was akin to him... the wonders of heaven and 
the offsprings of earth his playmates while he... felt his life mingle with 
the universe in existence. His soul was in sympathy and dedicated to the 
worship of beauty and excellence.?° 


-Though Mary Shelley’s overt purpose was to evoke her husband’s 

likeness in the fictional mirror, our interest is stirred by certain 
unwary utterances, momentary glimpses which unfold her own 
mental turbulence through the eight years of her association with 
Shelley and the feelings called up by his death. 


Autobiographical echoes insinuate themselves through diverse 
characters and situations. In appearance she is Perdita : 


... her countenance was all expression — her eyes were not dark, but 
impenetrably deep, you seemed to discern space after space.** 


The. narrator, Lionel Verney is often her mouthpiece. The early 
idyllic years of Perdita’s marriage to Raymond duplicate her own, 
emphasizing her suitability as the companion of an “exceptional 
being” 
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.. Her love gave birth to sympathy, her intelligerce made her understand 
him at word; her powers of intellect enabled her to guide and assist 
him.23 


There is a hint too of her “turbulent and unsubdued” will in early 
years, an unequable temper which is later tamed into “gentle 
compliance”. Mary Shelley’s feeling about maternity as well as 
her attachment to her children, were deep and passionate. One of 
the most poignant afflictions of her married life was the quick 
succession of harrowing childbirths followed by premature deaths of 
-her children. In 1818 her baby daughter Clara, specially dear to 
Mary because “her face resembled his”, died, and before the year 
had turned full circle, in june 1819, she also lost her dearest and 
. only surviving child, three-years-old William. In the novel, Lionel 
Verney’s description of agonised parents watching the approaching 
death of a beloved child bear strongly the mark of Mary’s reaction 
to the death of William. These feelings are shown through Idris, 
the wife of Verney. ` 


The feeling [of maternity] was not with her, as with many, a pastime, it 
was a passidn. We had three children.... the secord died while I was in 
Greece. This had dashed the triumphant and rapturous emotion of 
‘maternity with grief and fear. The least illness caused throes of terror 
—.her treasure of happiness she had garnered in their fragile being and 
kept forever on the watch.?* 


_Contemporary accounts.as well as references in some of Shelley’s 
. poem suggest that around the last years, all was not well with 

Shelley’s marriage.** A major source of Mary Shelley’s grief, the l 
desire for self-expiation and purgation of a senseʻof guilt, appears to 
stem from the rift which was at best imperfectly healed at Shelley’s 
death. On this issue she provides half-veiled comments when she 
describes at length the process of gradual estrangement between 
Perdita and Raymond, with the balance of sympathy weighed 
heavily in favour of Perdita. Raymond “acts the part of an injured 
man, who was indeed the injurer ... to cheat himself into the belief 
that he had never wronged her.’ While ‘“Perdita’s delicate 
organisation and, creative imagination reduced her sorrows... 
agonies ... there was neither submission nor self-abandonment in her 
` grief.” - By working in some of the events of her-life in the novel, 
she suggests how she had sometimes made Shelley unhappy by her 
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melancholy, irritablity and coldness, though in the fictional mode 
she .transmutes it to a romantic sadness, projecting herself as the 
injured party. If, as she wrote to John Bowring,’ there are 
. “feelings which one recoils from unveiling to the public eye”, The 
. Last Man provided her with a mask under cover of which she could 
.unveil some of those feelings. A certain restraint and reserve which 
were acknowledged features of her person, rendered her incapable 
of unfettered emotional outpouring -which tame so easily to Shelley. 
With a fictional screen to interpose between herself and the world, 
Mary Shelley seems to have disclosed her inner being at moments of 
both ecstasy and trial and has thus exorcised some of the spirits 
which had tormented her unquiet soul following Shelley’s death. 


H 


The Last Man, Mary Shelley’s second venture in science fiction, 
was not received kindly by her contemporaries, partly because of its 
initial excess of domestic sentiments and personal sensibilities. 
With the onset of the plague, she warms to her theme, and the 
narrative becomes more objective, terse, vivid, as it turns away 
from merely personal issues to a broad view of the social fortunes of 
our planet. The epigraph of the novel from Paradise Lost declaims 
an awesome warning : . 


... let no man seek 
Henceforth to be foretold what shall befall! 
Him or his children. 


It is an augury against beatific visions of man’s estate. If man’s 
destiny is indeed unpredictable, it may, as Adrian pronounces with 
prophetic zeal, reach a state of beatitude within a ‘“‘twelvemonth” ; 
or it may also be that such optimistic expectations offer an insidious 
temptation to the inexorable laws of Necessity which govern the 
universe. The outcome of the novel, which sets forth the total 
_negation of such utopian anticipations, appears as an ironic reversal 
of euphoric dreams of progress and social change. l 


Apart from contemporary themes in verse and prose on last 
survivors, the destruction of man’s ordered world and the breakdown 
- of established societies occur also in James Lawrence’s Empire of the 
Nairs and C. F._Volney’s Ruins of Empire. For the idea of the 
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plague as an agent of annihilation, Mary Shelley turned to another 
life-long influence, the American author, Charles Brockden Brown. 
Both Brown’s Arther Mervyn or, Memoirs of the year 1793 and 
Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year are specifically recalled by Lionel 
Verney as indicators of things to come. Mary Shelley narrates the 
approach of the plague through a panoramic perspective of its 
encroachment over Europe. This invasion makes the nations forget 
differences, wars, victories, in the face of a common dread. 
England, complacent in her insularity, is supremely confident that 
such things happen only in foreign lands. The English people 
are caught unawares and unbelieving when the report spreads 
that “the plague was in London”. Plague-striken England is 
described much in the mdnner of Defoe and Brown. Verney 
notices 


... closed houses ... the busy trade of town was palsied ... several funerals, 
thinly attended ... great heart of mighty Britain was pulseless, commerce 
had ceased. All resort for ambition or pleasure were cut-off ... all that 
remained seemed branded with the taint of inevitable pestilence 2° 


As in Frankenstein, Mary Shelley’s apparently simple romance 
‘structure is inlaid with symbolic intimations. Physical and social 
realism is a springboard to take off into increasingly fantastic realms. 
In The Last Man Mary Shelly soon abandons mimetic accounts of 
the plague and its consequences as the primary focus. The systemic 
order which apparently governs the world is engulfed by the inroad of 
the irrational, overturning all beliefs hitherto sanctioned by reason. 
The sense of prevailing disorder is rampant in all aspects of nature. 
Disease itself is an antithesis of ‘the natural order of being, which 
implies health, and in the depredations of the plague the metaphor 
of disease is extended toa world of reversal. The third volume 
opens with an image in traditional gothic style: ‘the rushing 
sound of coming tempest”; “clouds open .. the earth quakes and 
opens with agonizing groans” ; “the air is poignant with shrieks 
and wailing”. Such signals would surely be appropriate as dooms- 

‘day prophecy. Instead, belying such apprehensions, Nature is 
verdant, resplendent in all the glories of spring : 


... the buds decked the trees ... the dark branches, swollen with season- 
able juices... birds awoke in the woods, while abundant food for man 
and beast sprung up from the ground.?7 
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But plague accompanies all this sunshine and plenty, raging in 
summer, and only the coming of winter gives breathing space to an 
asphyxiated world. Summer and spring, seasons of regeneration, 
are dreaded as harbingers of fresh disease and death ; while cold 
winter is the preserver of life: ‘‘But winter was coming and with 
winter, hope? — a profoundly ironic reversal of Shelley’s message 
of hope in Ode to the West Wind. The countryside, ever regarded 
as a haven of unspoilt innocence and safety, is usually felt to be a 
place of healing. But here it is a den of contagion, though in the 
city, curiously, a slender hope still survives. In Mary Shelley’s 
novel, the plague brings not deserted cities as did the historical 
great plagues but a denuded countryside. Nature, instead of offering 
succour and redress, of aiding the process of regeneration, conspires 
to universal destruction. The panic and confusion lead to a decay 
of human values and decencies. Terror exterminates all natural 
sentiments. The focus is now directed tothe breakdown of the 
social and moral fabric in the individual as well as the collective 
mechanism. 


In a parallel strain to the upturning of the natural sphere, Mary 
Shelley looks again at the speculative theories of society she had 
introduced at the outset. The two parallel issues which traverse the 
novel are social and political happiness in a futuristic twenty-first 
century setting and the drift of the plague which steers the world 
towards annihilation. Tbe earlier section of the novel, anticipating 
wide-spread happiness, sets forth a basic proposition, while the 
destruction effected in the later half acts as a commentary upon such 
presumptive visions. The Godwinian panorama proposes the 
elevation of man to god-like dimensions through the powers of 
rationality ; the plague leads to his diminution through the 
irrational might of disease. The juxtaposition of Godwinian world 
view and its ravishment by disease summons up reverberations of 
the famous Malthus-Godwin controversy at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Malthus's Essay on Population (1798) was a rejoinder 
to some of the theories advanced by Gowdin in Political Justice 
(1793). Malthus’s familiar idea of vice and misery as “preventive 
checks”, cutting at the very heart of Godwin’s ideas, suggests that 
vice and misery are rooted in the human condition itself. Mary 
Shelley here seems to lean towards a pessimistic Malthusianism, but 
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soon goes beyond Malthus to evoke a situation where the natural law 
of produce and population is turned away. Disease, which was to be 
a “wholesome check” moves to create an anarchical digression from 
the Malthusian world view, so that while food grows plentifully, 
every human life must be tended like a flickering taper in a wind. 


... life, life, the continuation of our animal mechanism was the Alpha 
and Omega of the desires and prayers of the human race.?° 


Both Campbell and Byron associate plague and death with famine— 
a natural and commonplace association. Mary Shelley’s contradic- 
tory image of death and disruption coexisting with a lush and 
richly productive nature is a haunting twist of imagination. ` 


Several times in the novel, Linoel Verney quotes approvingly 
from Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution.*®° The evocation 
of Burkean thought in the context of total change in society, where 
all inequalities of wealth, rank and distinction are to be removed, 
is -suggestive, because for Burke, the wholesome working of society 
depended upon the principle of social order and continuity, and any 
revolutionary change would be viewed as disquieting. In the novel, 
the English nation comtemplates the rejection of time-worn systems 
with due debate and consideration, but Verney (as well as the 
author, one feels) questions the capacity of England to adopt “‘the 
democratic style of America”. A subsequent quotation from Burke 
is an exposition of the eighteenth century view that society is a 
permanent body, which flourishes inspite of individual decay. To 
this corporate body Burke attributes a ‘‘stupendous wisdom” which 
“in a condition of unchangeable constancy moves on through the 
varied tenor of perpetual decay, fall renovation and progression”. 
The plague, as it expands its theatre of devastation, moves towards 
the ultimate eradication of society, thus rejecting Burke's belief 
in the capacity of the social organism for survival and regeneration. 
In this insistent analysing, refuting and rejecting beliefs and 
creeds which had been paramount in her lifetime —the venerated 
social philosophy of Godwin, the political wisdom of Burke, the 

‘economic theories of Malthus, the liberal optimism of Shelley — 
Mary Shelley appears to be mounting a deliberate assault on all 
claims of rationality and realism, holding out instead, to a world 
taken over by unreason and the powers of darkness. 
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In Frankenstein, Mary Shelley bad overstepped the bounds of 
traditional gothic form to surmount its physicalities and discover a 
clue to the essential spirit which transformed the gothic form from a 
timebound popular literary fashion to a form capable of acting 
as a mediator of life. Gothic art/architecture, in which the roots 
of the gothic novel are embedded, flourished at the focal point 
of the breakdown of the stable, medieval-feudal world order. A 
salient feature of this process of social and economic change is what 
Arnold Hauser calls “an unstable equilibrium of world affirming 
and world denying impulses”, which causes certain inner contradic- 
tions and spiritual polarities in the gothic. It is thus an art-form 
which well reflects spiritual instabilities and ambiguities. The 
evidence of the senses and reason, and the external circumstances of 
the world are not held to be reliable, hence its rejection of stable 
world order and mimetic realism in the presentation of character 
and circumstance. A signal change that Mary Shelley was perhaps 
first to introduce, was a mythoepic and symbolic use of the gothic, 
its purpose being primarily to effect a powerful psychological impact 
rather than the merely ‘‘pleasurable thrills” of earlier gothic writers. 
Not for her are the gloomy castles, subterranean passages, midnight 
terrors ; it is daylight horror that she produces. l 


In The Last Man, the central experience of the plague and its 
aftermath lies outside the pale of common experience and defies 
expression in the idiom of everyday usage. The author turns to 
the language of the extraordinary—dreams, portents, omens— 
that is, the traditional paraphernelia of the gothic. In the recital of 
the plague gradually extending its tentacles of death and destruc- 
tion, a symbolic and metaphoric use of gothic images conveys 
vividly the state of escalating terror. Verney’s first sight of the 
plague victims imspires ‘‘chill horror” which “congealed [his] blood, 
making his flesh quiver and his hair stand on end”. Raymond’s 
vision of his iminent death is expressed through a sepulchral image : 

Earth to me is a tomb, the firmament a vault, shrouding mere corruption 


— each man I meet appears a corpse which will soon be deserted by its 
animating spark, on the eve of decay and corruption.?° 


A mechanic declaims in visionary terms of the dead rising up from 
their shrouds and passing ‘‘in a silent procession towards the land of 
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their doom—their bloodless lips move not—their shadowy limbs are 
void of motion”. Evadne in her dying throes assumes vampiric 
proportions and lays claim through death to the heart of Raymond. 


By my death I purchase thee! Lo! the instrument of war, fire, the 
plague, are my servitors ** $ 


The vampiric image recurs with notable frequency in the later half of 
the novel. As the plague spreads first in the eastern tropical land, it 
is imaged as a vampire which, the people fondly think, “drinks he 
dark blood,of the inhabitants of the south, but never feasts on the 
pale-faced Celt”. Animal imagery, specially images of beasts of prey, 
appropiately describe a decaying structure. The plague is likened to a 
pack of wolves “howling through the winter-night, gaunt and fierce”. 
The love of .Raymond and Evadne marks a departure from the 
approved : social and moral order, and their self-created cell of 
unsanctioned passion is shown up as a fragile world which has 
“without a thousand harpies, raving, waiting their moment of 
invasion.” . 

Portentous dreams are harbingers of evil. As Raymond prepares 
to leave for a last battle, Clara, his daughter, rushes to Lionel 
babbling incoherently of ‘‘fearful dreams’. Verney dreams of 
sitting at a feast hosted by Raymond, who hurls ‘‘vessels surcharged 
with foetid vapours” while his form assumes gigantic proportions 
enclosing the whole firmament, “bearing on his brow the mark of 
pestilence’. Following Raymond’s death, Perdita’s love becomes 
almost necrophiliac as she ‘caressed the limbs that moved not...and 
lay the prey of corruption”. One of the most haunting images, that 
of the ‘‘black sun” is lifted almost verbally from Byron’s poem 
Darkness’’.**, ; i 


...an hour before noon a black sun arose ... where beams were shadows 
... and eclipsed the bright panent of the day. Night fell upon every 
country, night, sudden, rayless, entire. The shadows of things assumed 
strange and ghastly shapes. The wild animals... took fright ... the 
birds, strong winged eagles, fell, while owls and bats showed themselves 
welcoming the early night.** 


Another cataclysmic picture, that of the destruction of Constan- 
tinople will arrest the modern reader with his knowledge of the only 
atomic holocaust the world has yet known. She speaks of “a 
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sudden flash of light, while the air darkened” (a murky cloud 
hovering over the city, appprently causeless demolition of massive 
landmarks) a city enveloped in smoke and flame. The sky is filled 
with huge white thunderclouds, “‘then the big rain fell”. One might 
argue that images such as these have little relevance or correlation 
with the plague. Even so, their impact is awesome and ominous. 
It is almost as if in the infancy of modern science, Mary Shelley 
looked ahead into the years to depict what scientific, if not natural, 
calamity might one day bring to pass. 


The departure from realism and deviation from the natural order 
is marked by change in both language and imagery. In the sections 
dealing with the plague, the language is markedly at variance with the 
social and domestic matter of the first volume. It is more abstract, 
superlative and declamatory, tersely phrased and highly coloured. 
Extravagant language such as this tends often to become an irritant. 
That it mingles here almost naturally with the theme, is a tribute to 
Mary Shelley’s craftmanship. Even through language, she seems to 
be abjuring claims to realism. The realism implied in a scientifically 
and technically advanced ‘‘futuristic’’ novel is neither her forte nor 
her purpose, so that her picture of twenty-first century England is 
almost retrogressively pastoral. The ‘future’, in the context of the 
novel, is a kind of willing suspension of disbelief. Perhaps this 
deliberate ploy was to’ give her readers a point of entry through 
the familiar world into the unfamiliar. Thus it is into the world of 
hackney coaches, chariots and battles faught on war-steeds, that she 
introduces her killer-disease. 


The harrowing experience of the first nuclear holocaust is now 
history and the actual event is being lost so myth. But the memory 
remains in the scars, the crippled bodies and the maimed minds 
which are the fearful reminders of things which may again be 
enacted. Experience of “famine, distress, havoc, hatred, violence, 
war, bloodshed”, the prophetic Malthusian spectre that Mary 
Shelley evoked in her novel, has become a way of life, a shadow 
which dogs man’s existence. The prospect of total and instantaneous 
global destruction is no longer “a romance in futurity”. At no 
time was human survival so much at stake. This is no mere self- 
indulgent fantasy, but an obsessive fear which may turn into an all 
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too potent reality’ at the flick of a finger, which is reflected in the 
torrent of “science fiction’? as well as serious non-fictional works 
whose concern is to rouse man’s consciousness to the potency of 
cataclysmic powers. As a novelist Mary Shelley cannot lay claim to 
the first rank of writers. Her shortcomings are many and obvious. 
But at least in two of her novels, Frankenstein and The Last Man, 
her world view and prophetic vision were far in advance of her 
contemporaries. In Frankenstein the fears she had projected in the 
infancy of scientific development, are, with the rapid strides in 
genetic sciences, translated into appalling possibilities. Equally 
suggestive is the horrendous end of mankind depicted in The Last 
Man with her limited knowledge and that of her age. In the light 
of modern scientific technology, Mary Shelley’s cautionary tale 
of a world denuded of life makes it as much of a nightmare asa 
man-made monster. 
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32, The bright sun was extinguished and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space... 
ry no love was left 
All earth was but one thought — and 
that was death 
Immediate and inglorious ... 


(Byron, Darkness 1l. 1-2. 40-42) 


THE LATER EXPERIMENTATION IN FICTION: 
' `; SOME OBSERVATIONS 





AMITABHA SINHA ` 


“J 
THIS is only a limited attempt to identify a certain, :widely 
acknowledged trend in fiction of this and, especially, the last 
two decades or so, said to have broken-with established narrative 
modes, What it will say may not be absolutely new ; but, what is 
initially important is that the said kind of fiction, along with some 
other branches of literature, is frequently called by the name post- 
modernism, a term presiding over several others, but deserving ta be 
examined, even if to be sae a (or otherwise) for the purpose of 


fruitful literary criticism. 


First, therefore, to come to terms with the term. ‘“Post- 
modernism” is a sleek, chic expression that no doubt sits well on 
the tongue and in the ear (much better than my pedestrian “later 
experimentation”), and is kin to terms like postimpressionism and 
poststructuralism. It (hopefully) means a follow-up to modernism 
(with a small m), a blanket term but used to mean-a trend existing 
since circa the 1880’s (as we know), with its experimental features 
somewhat nebulously described as- Modernism (with a capital .M). 
Yet, while modernism, or Modernism, is sometimes called a move- 
ment, as for example in a recent, well-argued book’, the nagging 
doubt lingers : was it ever an establishéd, organized, defined move- 
ment or trend like, say, impressionism, or-expressionism ? Obviously 
not, for it was at best an inchoate movement including within its 
orbit established, organized, defined (and.well-known) movements. 
Therefore, if postmodernism (it -ought to be spelt as. post- 
Modernism), too, is to be accepted as a more.or less tenable idea, .it 
can be done so— going by what the expression means — only as a 
nebulous and blanket phenomenon like Modernism which it claims 
to follow or substitute. R , 
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Granted all that, the idea of postmodernism, a post-Second War 
phenomenon, skips at least two somewhat overlapping phases of 
fiction that followed the last flushes of Modernism (if Joyce be taken 
as the terminal point): F. Scott Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Hemingway, 
Graham Greene, -Evelyn Waugh, Joyce Cary, and so on; John 
Updike, Salinger, Saul Bellow, the angries, William Golding, Doris 
Lessing, and so on. Diachronically, these and such other writers 
(some of them are experimenters, some are not) should perhaps be 
dubbed postmodernists, but the idea of postmodernism, synchroni- 
cally limited to recent times, sends them all to the Modernist Limbo. 
Now, .while. obviously postmodern (or post-Modern) fiction thus 
seems a third emergent type (premodern — modern — postmodern), 
whether -it is so, and if so how much it is so, needs to be grasped ; 
but since postmodernism does not boast a manifesto or credo, like 
Modernism and unlike most other movements,:we shall try to under- 
stand that emergence through . brief glances first at some critics and 
then at a few texts. 


v f l II 


.The critics are abundant and I shall pick up only a few from 
` their. equally abundant views, not, I hope, out of context. Gerald 
Graff, for example, thinks about postmodernism as “that movement 
in literature which calls into question the claims of literature and 
art to truth and human value”, and while, it is opposed to the 
Modernist dedication to “artistic truth”, it operates “according to 
the same general aesthetic and cultural principles” ‘that motivated 
Modernism.? The idea of postmodernism that we get thereby is 
about the same as that of the “dehumanization” of Modern literature 
and art,® and suggests that there is no palpable difference between 
the two. Of the long list of features that Philip Stevick ascribes 
to. “new fiction’, the following are significant: ‘“‘it shows less 
involvement with the tradition of prose fiction than any fiction 
since the beginning of the novel”, aims at a “wilfully limited”. ° 
audience and makes writing an ‘“‘act-of play” and “joy’.‘ But, : 
letting ‘alone the fact that the norm‘ for “less involvement’’ is 
somewhat relative, surely, the great:Moderns like the later James 
and Ford Madox Ford, Gertrude Stein and James Joyce, fit into 
this description; and while ‘‘play” has a certain relevance to- 
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postmodernism (I shall presently refer to this), after all; all artists 
sufficiently distanced from their works experience both “play” and 
“joy”. To a more recent critic, Randall Stevenson, whose views 
are not wholly dissimilar to Gerald Graff’s, the “postmodernist” 
is partially the development ‘... of ... features either directly 
‘after Joyce’” or an “extension of other intermediary features.’ 
Naturally, this view does not make postmodernism seem a system 
essentially separate from Modernism, and the inevitable “partially” 
and “intermediary” suggest what seems to be (the logical) critical 
inability to fully identify postmodernism in language. But David 
Hayman, much inclined to it, shows a more definitive approach 
than most others when he says that postmodern fiction, written 
by experimental writers, discards ‘“‘the well-crafted novel of the 
Flaubertian tradition” and its “mimetic tendencies.”* This attitude 
somewhat confuses the issue by using the expression “‘Flaubertian” 
which (for all Flaubert’s and his followers’ leaning towards realism, 
which is probably what David Hayman means by “mimetic”) is 
normally associated with the follow-up, -semi-or-not-so-realistic, 
Modern tradition set up by James, Conrad and Ford who did not 
wholly subscribe to-the so-called “mimetic” tendencies. Further, 
that other expression, “well-crafted”, seems to be mixed up with 
the idea of the “well-made” novels of the late-nineteenth as well 
as the early-twentieth centuries, marked by their well-made plots. 
Such confusions probably stem from David Hayman’s implied links 
with poststructuralism, a movement often denying any modernity 
to cultural or aesthetic modes earlier than itself. Otherwise, this 
is indeed an excellent descriptioa, but ironically, of Modern and 
not postmodern fiction. © -> : 


So, what emerges out of these attitudes is that new or post- 
modernist fiction is anti-tradional, anti-mimetic, elitistic.--At least 
in theory, this does not seem so new, going by the critics’ language. 
Earlier in the century, writing on modern literature, Ford Madox 
Ford, for example, let go of a rasping rhetoric that would be equally 
descriptive of postmodernism. Ford made a withering attack on the 
traditional novel as “the English Nuvvle”, denying to traditional 
works all claims to the status of true fiction,’ and said things 
like “fone needs to be reckless nowadays” as the need is an artistic 
acknowledgement of “modern society” as a ‘‘gnat-dance.’’® Indeed, if 
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it be so, where, one wonders, in spite of Philip Stevick’s definitions, 
is postmodernism’s effective distance from modernism? The emi- 
nently sane critic, - David’ Lodge (also a novelist), is of some 
help in finding a way: describing the postmodern novel as a 
‘problematic ,novel’®, Lodge finds postmodernism sharing its anti- 
traditionalism with Modernism, “but in its own way”? and by 
distinguishing itself by its sense of the-“absurd” and by its multiple- 
endings”, also ‘“‘mock-endings’’ and the like'® (although it could be 
‘argued that there is, not. much difference between multiple- and 
open-endings). The major cue appears to be in the phrase, ‘‘in its 
own way.” But what is that way (or, áre those ways)? This is 
where the texts come in. , . 


II 


It appears that postmodernism in fiction travels along two routes : 
one is a wayward but intense, rarified presentation of psychic reality 
(e.g, in Beckett’s later, fragmentary works), the other, the more 
prominent one, is David Lodge’s “absurd” or the frankly ludic, the 
feature Anthony Burgess: attributes to Flann O’Brien’s works,** 
which is what Philip Stevick means by “play” (mentioned above). 
As regards the first trend, the text I examine is a moderate specimen 
of new fiction, Between (1968) by Christine Brooke-Rose. 12 


I choose this novel firstly because it is wrier by a novelist claimed 
by David Hayman as “the: only significantly post-Wake English 
novelist.” !3 That sweeping encomium apart, I choose it also because 
it is written by an author with structuralist affinities (who has written 
at least one book on structuralism and writes, I gather, poststruc- 
turalist criticism now). And, since postmodernism and structuralism 
and/or poststructuralism are fairly coterminous with one ‘another, 
the novel should be, potentially, a proper postmodern phenomenon. ; 


Its immediately discernible features are as follows. It is without a 
palpable narrator (probably the influence of French nouveau roman), 
though it has a narrative’ voice, ostensibly that of the: interior 
monologues of an interpeter (a woman) perpetually on. flights in 
aeroplanes to international ’conferences, into. which are occasionally 
woven discourses of delegates. Its language is an interesting pheno- 
menon: ‘out and out in the historic present and trilingual with 
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English as the staple medium, flanked by French and German (and 
also laced with other languages). And while some of it is in the 
stream-of-consciousness manner, this language often looks like that 
of an articulate, non-incoherent, disciplined narrator ; this narrative 
ambiguity is further sharpened by the absence of the first-person 
pronoun. Indeed, it is a sophisticated narrative device, the interior 
monologue presented in a reliable, or even omniscient manner, 
whereby the individual sensibility blends into a collective one (some 
of the lines quoted below bear out these ideas). 


Structurally, what may be described as spaced narrative units, 
each of them a cluster of paragraphs, take the place of chapters 
in a ceaseless continuum. This, along with the historic present and 
the trilinguality, obviously serves as an analogue of the story’s 
substance: the sense of a movement, that of the aircrafts within 
which is lodged the protagonist’s body within which, again, flows her 
consciousness which becomes the paradigm of the enigmatic flow of 
existence, repeated variously in the linguistic structure, “between 
two enormous wings the body floats”. 


And this leads to the novel’s all-important feature, a texture of 
iterative expressions that make this narrative structure meaningful, 
which are not merely one among all the aspects of the novel but carry 
their entire load. For this reason, I would place Between in the 
category of fiction of language in which language stands in a 
pronounced metonymic relationship with other features, marshalling 
them together. The most important of these expressions is the single 
preposition, between, on which all other expressions hinge, and which 
invests the narrative with several levels of significance, frequently 
scattered as it is throughout the novel. 


The expression establishes its all-important effect in the opening 
and at the ending of the novel, in similar or near-similar language 
and through a left-branching placement : 


(1) Between the enormous wings the body of the plane stretches its one 
hundred and twenty seats or so. 
Between doing and not doing the body floats. 
(p. 1; opening para ; first and last sentences; my italics) 


(2) Between the enormous wings the body floats. 
(p. 181 ; last single-line paragraph of the book ; my italics) 
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These several lines show an interesting movement from the sense of 
the concrete towards that of the abstract or even the metaphysical. 
The body, which is the metaphor for the plane in the opening, literal 
description, leaps into greater, metaphysical significance in the para- 
ending where it becomes the metaphor of a collective human existence, 
of the several “chromosomes or so” (the middle of the paragraph), 
and thereby, in modern terms, of the duality of the human predica- 
ment as such (“between doing and not doing” naturally echoes Eliot’s 
“between” the thought and the action), of the split between stasis 
and movement. In the last, self-contained line of the novel, the 
body, a literal referent of the protagonist, is also the metaphor of a 
total abstraction: existence as a whole (the line follows’á trilingual 
monologue on the “Role of the Writer within the Modern World”) 
which swings between two extremes. 


But there are plenty of other betweens, along with the other 
images, between the opening and the ending, but contained within 
the framework mentioned above. The present space permits only 
some of these. For example, the states of mind of the woman who 
is also a widow : l 


Between existing as a woman and working as a man o Ae ws 
7 (p. 111; my italics) 
Or, ; 
... the body floats in a numb pain of exhaustion between sleeping and 
non-sleeping out of what dream shaken up with the nein danke no 
thank you ... (p 159; my italics) 


Further, even an interesting discourse at some conference on 
Saussurean linguistics, located within the woman’s psychological” 
discourse, fits into the pattern, within a long narrative space 
(pp. 159-72), as in: í 


... between system and syntagma... (p. 167; my italics) 


and also in: 


... lo sigoe... and all its réplacements such as symbol, icon, allegory, 
signal und so weiter weiter gehen to a relation between two relata... 
presence or absence. (p. 164; my italics) 

4 


In this manner, all the conceivable experiences of the woman prota- 
gonist, and of life as such, and in the given circumstances within the 
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narrative, are between the wings of opposed extremes, suggesting the 
duality of existence, endlessly different, as it were. 


But whether the novelist intended it or not, and though it may 
only be a speculation, the fext shows what may be called the 
operation of the principle of absence: the body of the narrative 
experience implicitly shifts among absent betweens, as it were, that 
is, between every and/or any pair of all the between-objects like sex, 
language, day, sleep, woman and so on, and the opposite of each. But, 
since each such object is already made an artefact of opposites (man- 
woman, dawn-night, system-syntagma, waking-sleeping, and so on), 
that principle tends to defeat the pattern by suggesting a plural 
movement beyond the between-the-two-relation. Even so, the farthest 
expansion of the principle draws the narrative experience itself into 
the between-the-two relationship pattern: indeed, the stylized pic- 
ture, on both ends of the dust-jacket, of the body of a many-coloured 
bird floating with its wings spread, which externalizes the between- 
metaphor, draws attention to what is normal with all books: the 
entire experience contained within the novel’s pages is placed between 
the two ends of the bound volume which becomes one more embodi- 
ment’of between. Thus, implicitly as well as explicitly, the expression 
becomes “‘le signe”, or “‘symbol, icon, signal” of human existence at 
all levels of meaning. Yet, contrary to the tempting, pluralistic meta- 
physics of say, the late Roland Barthes, or Jacques Derrida (but not 
plural view of life's phenomena), all this multiplicity is contained 
within one, final, organic theme : the body floats between two wings. 


Doubtless, Between is an ingenious exercise in fictional experimen- 
tation (though its /udic element consists, to my mind, only in swift, 
linguistic transitions). But the ways in which it is so are not entirely 
new. The expanding metaphor as a method is at least as old as this 
century, if not older. Moreover, multilinguality, the historic present, 
the ambiguous or absent narrator, the seamless narrative texture, 
are each to be found in one or the other of a good many early-and 
mid-twentieth century novelists some of whom have already been 
mentioned above, and even in some late-nineteenth century writers- 
of fiction (like Dickens and Kipling, among others). What matter, 
therefore, are the pastiche and combination that the novelist makes 
of these .features in one artefact, and more important, the.precision 
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with which she makes a single preposition carry, pilot the narrative. 
So, while the novel is in its individual way new, it is nota radical 
departure from but an intensified version of modernity in fiction. 
Meanwhile it stands as a tenuous, impressive art-novel. 


f IV 

‘ David Lodge’s “absurd” and Antbony Burgess’s “ludic” are 
more pronounced in most typical postmodern fiction than in 
Between. In whimsicality of technique and subject-matter, which 
_ blurs the frontiers of fantasy and reality, this experimental tendency 
prevails largely in America though found elsewhere, too (French 
nouveau romanciers, Latin American writers, some British too, like 
B. S. Johnson, who have to be left out for reasons of space). 


It is to this tradition that Donald Barthelme’s Snow White 
(1967)'* belongs, familiar as a work of new or postmodern fiction. 
Already Barthelme had made interesting experiments in some of 
his shorter fiction, for example, putting marginal, vertical narration 
alongside the main, linear narration.*5 Snow White, a fanciful- 
realistic work in the mode of a burlesque (of the fairy-tale) in 
a modern setting, is a perfect, typical sample of new fiction. 


It is bewilderingly idiosyncratic, the least of which is its chapter- 
less texture ; the narrative is in self-contained, neatly-defined para- 
graphs, without the intervention of other, shorter, continual para- 
graphs as in most novels. But letting this and other waywardnesses 
alone for the time, it should be pointed out that a story-element with 
beginning, middle, ending, and even a plot, emerges from all the 
wildernesses. Thus, Snow White, an accomplished, American- 
Chinese young woman, lives with seven crude, boisterous yet intellec- 
tual men (Greenwich village bohemians) as both their mistress and 
serving-maid, but longs for a Prince Charming-figure who takes the 
shape of. an outsider, the artist Paul. Yet another man, Roy (but 
called Hogo), who lives with his mistress, Jane, is so obssessed with 
Snow White that Jane tries to poison the girl ; Paul, trying to save 
Snow White, dies by drinking the poison. In sorrow for Paul, Snow 
White keeps planting flowers on Paul’s grave till she dies, after which 
the seven.men go off to some other place. The differences from the 
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original fairy-tale obviously begin to show the familiar “subversion” 
' in postmodernist fiction. 


. Further, the narrative is not that, simple. It is intermittently 
mediated by at least four narrative personae, not arranged in a 
schemata, operating at several levels of meaning. For example, 
there is the mystifying first person who is the symbol of realistic 
story-telling and who is arguably one among the seven men, narra- 
- ting in the first person plural, but whose identity gives the sense of 
differing from member to member of the group. Thus, for example: 


Bill is tired of Snow White now ... Not just Snow White but also Kevin, 
Edward, Hubert, Henry, Clem or Dan. ... We speculate that he does not 
want to be involved in human situations any more... 

(p. 43 my italic) 


The enigmatic we locates the narrative identity as that of one of 
the six others (but who ?) providing a perspective on Bill, thereby 
also illuminating an aspect of the novel’s theme, the ennui inherent 
in existence. But since all the seven are referred to in the third 
person, there is also the tantalizing sense of this narrator being 
somebody else, some disembodied eighth person living with the 
seven, but not one of them. This Protean narrative identity which 
narrates the larger part of the novel obviously evokes an enigmatic 
vibration that is part of the novel’s overall enigmatic tone. 


Then, an omniscient, third person narrator, with a fanciful satiric 
voice, also narrates a considerable part of the story. Indeed, the 
novel opens with this narrator describing Snow White (ebony- 
coloured hair and all) not only in language but also through a picto- 
gram of vertically lined dots (p.1). But this bit on the President (of 
America ?) is more illustrative of this particular narrative tone : 


~ The President looked out of his window. He was not very happy. “I 

' worry about Bill, Hubert, Henry, Kevin, Edward, Clem, Dan, and 

their lover, Snow White. ... Because I am the President Finally, they 
are Americans. My Americans.” 

c (p. 81 ; my italics) 


Plainly, the narrator is detached, aloof (somewhat like the 
President), taking the narrative perspective away from the withinness 
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of the we-narrative to an external view of the story’s materials. 
What is also important .is that, through the obvious irony (in 
the juxtaposition of the benevolent, macrocosmic President and 
the microcosmic bunch, oblivious of him), the lines achieve an 
absurd- or ludic effect’; at the same time, they make the President 
an exaggerated image of the Establishment, or of God/a god (a la 
Hardy or Beckett), -or of some father-figure power that be,.and 
America the image of existence. - 


Yet another omniscient narrative voice, symbol of a burlesque- 
fairy-tale tone, operates in what may be called filmic title-pages (the 
novel has no chapters). These are fifteen, intermittent pages, with a 
few lines of different lengths arranged in each as in free verse and in 
loud capitals. This view, more emphatically omniscient.than the 
‘other, is both sardonic and comic, evoking a serious response yet 
generating a mock-suspense. Thus, for example, the last such page 
which is also the novel’s last page, following the narration of Snow 
White’s death: ~ 


SNOW WHITE RISES INTO THE SKY 


THE HEROES DEPART IN SEARCH OF 
A NEW PRINCIPLE 
HEIGH-HO 


, (p. 181 ; my ellipses) 

This is one of the climactic points of ludic seriousness in the work, 
with its obvious juxtaposition of the comic ‘and the tragic in one 
single narrative artefact. 


But the ending of Part One of the novel tiss are three parts) 
brings in one more omniscient narrator who appears only on this 
occasion and is frankly explicit, overviewing the work itself with a 
two-page questionnaire; this is the author as narrator springing a 
ludic surprise and some of the whimsical queries are as follows ¢ 


sae ee aes <P fads a 

2. Does Snow White resemble the Snow White you remember ? 
- Yes ( ) No ( ) 
3. Have you , understood, in relation to this point, that Paul is the 
Prince-figure? Yes ( ) No'( ) ' 
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8. Would you like a war ? Yes ( ) No X ) 
9. Has the work, for you, a metaphysical dimension ? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 
_ (p. 81; my ellipses) 


The expected ticks are as obvious as the-triviality and the 
frivolity. But, once more, this is ludic seriousness: the author 
seriously indicates the point of departure of the burlesque from the 
fairy-tale, of the satire from the fantasy, of the theme’s gravity from 
the lightweight story, and at the same time in one single ironical 
stroke pulls the narrative’s legs. 


These narrative voices apart, sometimes interior monologues and 
soliloquies present the narrative, for example, in : 


Mlseries and complaints of Snow White { author’s italics in omniscient 
narration ] : “I am tired of being just a horsewife |" 
(p. 43 ; my italics) 


This is a combination of pathos and laughter, particularly through 
the pun, and is ludic in technique, yet serious in content. But this 
perpetual shifting of the perspective through different narrative media 
obviously ‘seeks to destabilize the vision and causes an uneasy psy- 
chological vibration, even irritation ; this is not just multiple narra- 
tion but a jest made of that method, and, simultanéously, a presenta- 
tion of multiple significances. Thus, it is possible to argue that 
Snow ‘White is a mythical-symbolical figure of intelligence, sensitive- 
ness and beauty lost in the crudities of modern civilization ; she may 
also be thought of as the symbol of the American imagination (may 
be the Dream) thwarted by present-day reality ; also, she can be 
considered as an embodiment, in an allegorical-symbolical manner, 
of an old literary theme, namely; romanticism’® ; thus, a title page 
speaks of ‘THE SECOND GENERATION OF THE ROMANTIC -7 
POETS”, “HEROISM”, “ART” and “SPIRITUAL TRANSCEN- 
DENCE” (p. 24) and the immediately following omniscient narration 
of Snow White’s “education”, which includes the names of some of 
these English poets, lends force to the idea of the archetypal tension 
between aspiring romanticism and the world’s actuality, The idea 
sounds banal to me; yet, it is given subtlety by some other ideas ; 
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for example, the idea embodied in the prince-figure Paul who is also 
an artist, whereby aestheticism, fairy-tale, romanticism, all blend into 
one another ; obviously, this stands for theideal inherent in Snow 
White’s aspirations. Simultaneously, a sort of Socrates-symbolism 
(Paul dies of a poisoned drink) as also a Christian one (the Saviour, 
but with a Saint’s name, is dead) craftily induce themselves into the 
story. And the seven men, by: means of the dwarf-analogy (they 
are called ‘‘heroes”’), ironically signify the smallness of existence, 
especially its modern variety. No doubt the serious and the ludic 
mix together in the ‘metaphysical dimension”. of the work. But 
the point is that. this. definite significance acknowledges reality, 
and establishes a unity, even an organic one, the same as in 
Modern fiction, and the narrative jugglery is justified only by the- 
fact that what would have been somewhat commonplace is given 
serious attention by the irreverent irrelevancies. a 


This fusion of the serious and the absurd,or the ludic in tech- 
nique a well as subject-matter abounds in the works of novelists 
like Thomas Pynchon, in whose V. (1963), for example, chapter- 
titles, a traditional mode, are ideogrammatically arranged in the 
shape of a “V” to focus attention on the enigma (of the woman V) ; 
Richard -Brautigan, in whose Trout Fishing in America (1967), the 
world of language and the world of reality blend into each other in 
a ludic presentation of the expression, “Trout Fishing in America”, 
as the central character ; or Kurt Vonnegut, in one of whose jater, 
powerful novels, Slapstick (1976), the narrator, also a persona’ o 
Vonnegut, “undergoes a sort of transmigration through three narra- 
tive personae, but each somehow fond of ending chapters with a a 
ho” ; and so o . (the list need not perhaps be prolonged) ; 
majority of ‘them belonging to America, the hub of aie 
and giving a psychedelic dream-rendering of reality. 


mn But while it is familiar knowledge that “new” or postiodein 
fiction is not‘necessarily limited to America, it is not exclusive to 
these “recent decades, either: Going by the norms set by critics and 
texts, the first postmodern ` novel is an immediately pre-War pheno- 
menon, the British-Irish novelist Flanh O’Brien’s At Swim-Two Birds 
(1939°; “though ‘its full-fledged reception seems to have begun from 
the sixties)*’. `The first-person narrator of the novel writes i in the 
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opening'paragraph,:“... a good book may have three openings entirely 
dissimilar and interrelated only in the prescience of the author... ” 
(p. 9 ; incidentally, a reminder of the familiar, three endings of John 
Fowles’s The French Lieutenants Woman, 1969), and immediately 
illustrates the three openings in the following three paragraphs 
(pp. 9-10). What is important, this narrator, a student, simultane, 
ously writes about himself and a novel about an imaginary novelist, 
Dermot Trellis, who also writes a novel, excerpts, summaries and 
manuscripts of all three being presented as the narrative texture ; 
further, Dermot’s story is counterpointed by other narratives by 
other narrators, some of whom are characters created by Dermot, 
but one of whom is Dermot’s son engaged by some of those fictitious 
characters to take revenge on the novelist. This presents, bewildering 
levels of both illusion’ and reality (leaving the Chinese-boxes of 
Point Counterpoint and The Counterfeiters miles behind), all of them 
fused all the same by the primary first-person narrative, in which 
figures from myth, folklore, imagination and reality freely mix with one 
another in a “gnat-dance” of cheerful and also gloomy absurdity. 
And all this in a brilliant flow of language. But At Swim-Two 
Birds, neither merely diachronic nor merely synchronic, but above 
all anachronic, is a freak masterpiece which deserves longer space 
than that of the present essay, to do proper justice.to it, 


Vex 


From all this (and also remembering the critics), I would, falter- 
ingly, suggest some features of the later experimental fiction, yet 
only, I, am afraid, to further contribute to the critical foundering 
about its identity. The writers of this “new” fiction are as conscious of 
the intricacies of literature and its craft as any literary critic, which 
is reflected in their works ; it is characterized by the same desire for 
plural significance as of structuralism and of post-structuralism with 
both of which it is coeval, and therefore is the Text par excellence 
(as Barthes might have put‘ it; in fact in. France there was an 
interaction of the two) ; it is seriously concerned with narratorial 
identity, which is parodoxically reflected in:its playful/absurd/ludic 
aspect ; it is often characterized by the ideogram or graphological 
foregrounding of language ;-and so on. Yet nothing.is perhaps 
so new in all these features, and they do indeed begin to ring some 
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faintly familiar bells of Modern fiction in our memory. And why 
only Modern? There is after all nothing so overwhelmingly new in 
postmodern works, at least some of which was not done by the 
eighteenth century Sterne and the early-twentieth century Joyce with 
the late-nineteenth century Lewis Caroll probably hedged in between 
them. This is not to denigrate postmodern works ; some of them 
will perhaps attain the status of classics one day, but to make them 
out as belonging to an absolutely new mode of artistic rupture would 
be making too large a claim. What the late W. J. Harvey described 
as materials of great novels is perhaps true of all good novels: 
“Energy, variety, abundance ...”’*® ; it is to these that experimenta- 
tion gives meaning, no matter what its name is. Further, experi- 
mentation, new or whatever, extends beyond straight-jacket labels. 
There are writers of some recent fiction, who, partially included 
among postmodernists, sometimes not at all, produce works as 
freshly experimental as by those. For example, Anthony Burgess 
makes an audacious experiment by making one of his latest novels, 
Enderby’s Dark Lady (1984), the third substitute novel, or another 
third novel, in the Enderby-trilogy, thereby displacing the previous 
third novel, The Clockwork Testament (1974), and making it a 
fictionalized fiction, so to say. And Graham Greene, stout practi- 
tioner of the novel simply as the novel, juxtaposes the language of 
the chapter-titles, a traditional mode, and the narrative language — 
the one funny and the other serious—in Monsiegneur Quixote (1982), 
which produces a strangely ludic irony. Obviously, it is all a matter 
of “energy, variety, abundance” to which experimentation gives 
shape and significance. 


VI 


To wind up. In 1884, Henry James tried to tackle the expression, 
“modern English novel”: “ ... one writes a novel, one paints a 
picture, of one’s own language and of one’s time, and calling it 
modern English will not alas ! make the difficult task any easier’’?°, 
After about a century, John Barth (a postmodernist novelist) writes, 
“« ., Actual artists, actual texts are seldom more than more or-less 
modernist, postmodernist ... politically committed, aesthetically 
“pure”, whatever have you.”*° If we share such jargon-free ideas, 
the identity of the later experimental works of fiction is reducible to 
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the fact that they are actual texts, sometimes artistic — sometimes 
otherwise — writing of their times in their language. Even so, if one 
still seeks the label and to explain it, it may be said that post- 
modernism is foregrounded Modernism, one of the latter’s latest 
phases ; or, the postmodern is the most modern, although it may not 
always be the other way round, But, in the final analysis, it is freak 
fiction that has appeared in all ages and abundantly in recent times, 
delectably artistic in that freakishness when and where it succeeds : 
whatever the label is. 
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' THE AMBIVALENT NARRATOR IN FORD'S 
THE GOOD SOLDIER ` 





SHANTA MAHALANOBIS | 


FORD Madox Ford handles time and its fluctuations with skilful 
ease in The Good Soldier. He is equally deft at establishing the 
changing perspectives of his author-narrator John Dowel! through a 
tormented record of nine years and six weeks. 


“No, by God, it is false ; It wasn’t a minuet that’we stepped ; it 
was a prison—a prison full of screaming hysteries, tied down so that 
they might not outsound the rolling of; our,carriage wheels as we 
went along the shaded avenues of the Taunus Wald.’’* Layers of 
memory, distant and immediate, are transposed and exposed, to give 
immediacy to this saddest story and to justify Ford’s claim to 
technical perfection. ‘Even ‘the narrative tone is impeccable in its 
nuances of ironic uncertainty, an uncertainty designed to evoke 
a morally ambiguous ‘European milieu’. Ana Barr Snitow in her 
book Ford Madox Ford and the Voice of Uncertainty writes of “a 
tension in their (Ford and ‘his contemporaries) tone expressing 
an uneasy mixture of feelings, became one of the new modes 
heralding a changed way of life’? Yet, this ‘saddest story’ sub 
titled ‘A Tale of Passion’ does more than express uncertainty and 
unease. - It teases and bewilders. The closing paragraph of the 
novel cryptically sums‘up the most unpredictable human reactions to 
Edward’s suicide, which is described as an afterthought. In ‘this last 
chapter the narrator tells us that he is a tired” ageing American ‘with 
very little knowledge of life’. He repeatedly repudiates all knowledge 

. or understanding of the bizarre sequence of events. ‘I don’t know, 
_ .‘l-know nothing, ‘I leave it to you’, provide a recurring refrain 

. in this part- of the novel. John Dowell seems to take refuge in 
withdrawal and abrogates all responsibility for what had happened 
. over nine long years, culminating in Edward Ashburnham’s suicide 
and Nancy Rufford’s madness. These had been preceded by Flo- 
‘rence Dowell’s suicide and Maisie Maidan’s grotesque heart attack, 
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Maisie had died in the effort to strap up a great portmanteue. She had 
died so-grotesquely that her little body had fallen forward into: the trunk 
and it had closed upon her, like the jaws of a gigantic alligator. The key 
was in her hand.* ` 


This young patient’s heart had just stopped. Florence had died 
on the 4th of August 1913 with a little-phial in her right hand. 
And last of all, Edward committed suicide, and Nancy Rufford 
plummeted into madness at the news. John Dowell, the author- 
narrator, could have stopped Edward’s suicide but did not care to. 


Į guess He could see in my eyes that I didn’t intand to hinder him. 
Why should I hinder him ? ; 


i 


I didp’t think he was wanted in the world, let his confounded tenants, 
` his rifle-assoclations reclaimed and unreclaimed, get on as they liked, not 
all the hundreds and* hundreds of them deserved that that poor devil’ 
should go on suffering for their sake.+ 
i 


_ This apparently compassionate moral judgment possibly conceals 
the satisfaction of a:man who wants his rival out of the way. For 
Dowell had loved his. wife Florence and later Leonora’ s protég’e 
Nancy Rufford. And Edward had successfully claimed the affections 
of both these women. With him out of the way may be the widowed 
Dowell could reach out for Nancy, as he does. He gets her, though 
not quite in the way he had wanted. After Edward’s suicide and 
Leonora’s marriage to Rodney Bayham, Dowell buys up Branshaw 
Teleragh, Ashburnham’s English estate, from Leonora. He also 
fetches the deranged Nancy from Kandy to England because the 
doctors thought that this might restore her sanity. As he writes in’ 
his room in. Branshaw Teleragh, Nancy sits in the hall, forty paces 
from ‘him, -quiet, well dressed, very beautiful, attended by an old 
nurse. Dowell’s. ironic assessment of himself and of the sterile 
situation bears quotation, as he relives the taut tensions of hope and, 
dismay, and-aborted dreams. He had hoped to marry Nancy ‘within 
the holy framework of the Anglican marriage service but-her impaired 
reason stood in, the way and, he was restored to being her-nursge- 
attendant: as he had been Florence’s nurse-attendant. thirteen years 
ago, ever since his hurried marriage to her. The yawning gap between 
unconscious desires and flawed achievement is not bridged. The 
dream of being a polygamist like Edward with Nancy, Leonora. 
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Maisie Maidan and even with Florence, dissolves into the dreary 
future of nursing an insane girl on an alien, English estate. “I 
have only followed faintly and in my unconscious desires, Edward 
Asbhurnham.” 


In a rare moment of disclosure Dowell confesses, 


for I can’t conceal from myself the fact that I loved Edward 
Ashburnham and that I love him because he was just myself. Jf I had the 
courage and virility and possibly also the physique of Edward Ashburnham 
I should, I fancy, have done much what he did. He seems to me like a 
large elder brother who took me out on several excursions and did many 
dashing things whilst I just watched him robbing the orchards, from a 
distance. And you see, I am just as much of a sentimentalist as he was. 


The “double” mechanism of Conrad’s The Secret Sharer is 
apparent here. Leggatt’s bold and resolute risking of self in his 
story of homicide and escape activates in the young sea Captain a 
firm résolve to risk everything in his bid to protect and save 
Leggatt. It is his first act of reckless heroism inspired by an 
adventurer. The Leggatt-Captain connexion anneals rather than 
disrupts. The Dowéll-Ashburnham connexion on the other hand is 
wholly disruptive. It corrupts rather than strengthens. It aggrava- 
tes Dowell’s eunuch-like passivity and encourages voyeurism, as he 
watches Edward “robbing the orchards from a distance’’®, 


The “orchards” of sexual fulfilment are denied him and he 
merely looks on. His carefully hidden disability surfaces here in 
_ a spurt of guarded jealousy. The reader catches a glimpse of one 
of: the hidden secrets of Ford’s discreet narrator and wonders at 
Dowell’s self-imposed passive role. The crack appears in the 
polished surface of mild self-effacement and self-proclaimed 
truthfulness. The innocent eye, the first person participant, narrator 

betrays his pathetic lack of innocence and the ignobility of his 
fantasies. The attentive reader immediately discerns in this the 
displacements and condensations, the debauched significances and 
unofficial complicities of a treacherous, insubordinate text. The 
question here, as elsewhere in the novel, is whether Ford, the author, 
intended ‘this to be overlooked by ‘underreading’ readers or was it 
-his deliberate intention to lure ‘overreaders’ into apprehending a 
vital clue to the narrator’s tainted:point of view and to the meaning 
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of the whole story. A different point of view would have presented 
.a different story, as a different method of reading would have been 
satisfied with a closed sequence and a stated message.” 


In Dowell, as in the governess narrator in James’ The Turn of 
the Screw the inner coils of distorted motives are discreetly concealed 
behind the suffering, Christist public image. The governess, in her 

, written statement, renews 


"What I myself suffered, I again push my dreadful way through it to the 
end. There came suddenly an hour after which, as I look back the 
business seems to have been all pure suffering * 


And the usually impassive Dowell breaks out in the language of 
searing ‘anguish (or is it self pity ?) 


Or are all men’s lives like the lives of us good people-like the lives of 
the Ashburnhams, of the Dowells, of the Ruffords-broken, tumultuous, 
agonized, and unromantic lives, periods punctuated by screams, by 
imbecilities, by deaths, by agonies? Who the devil knows 3 


Such statements merely reveal the surface of the aiad while the 
interior, warped, perhaps unconscious secrets continue to elude the 
ordinary reader and are kept in abeyance by the all-knowing author 
Ford. With Dowell, as with the governess, the reader is seduced 
into believing that all the horrors lie outside them. Ford like James, 
withholds from the reader his knowledge of the insufficiencies 
within Dowell, not only with the purpose of heightening the 
suspense but with the far more subtle intention of suggesting 
diabolical ambiguity. In his essay on James’ The Ambassadors 
Percy Lubbock points out the difficulty inherent in making the 
murderer the first person narrator in a murder-mystery for this 
‘would mean betraying the secret that we ought to be guessing at for 
ourselves?®. Ford overcomes this difficulty by giving Dowell the 
apparently innocuous language of a gullible, imperceptive narrator 
repeatedly protesting his failure to understand human behaviour and 
saying ‘I don’t know. I leave it to you!’ But for the attentive 
reader the secret of Dowell’s duplicity is contained in tell-tale 
` words. The closing paragraph of the novel which follows an 
„impassive description of his abetment of Edward’s suicide, shows 
Dowell blithely ‘trotting off’ with Edward’s last telegram to his wife 
Leonora, the bearer of tragic news. His lack of concern horrifies. 
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“I didn’t know what to say. I wanted to say, God bless you, for 
I also am a sentimentalist. But I thought that perhaps that would 
not be quite good English form, so I trotted off with the telegram 
to Leonora. She was quite pleased with it.’’t+ The horses in 
Ashburnham’s stables ‘provide the frame of reference for the 
revealing verb ‘trotting’ at this point in the text. 


Guidelines for reading narrative have been suggested, among 
others, by Cynthia Chase in Models of Narrative.** The open- 
minded reader has alternative responses. He may believe/disbelieve ; 
deny the truth/decline to deny the truth according to the reliability 
or unreliability of the narrated text. Chase identifies these four 
responses with four models of reading : 


They represent the possible ways of reading a certain kind of narra- 
tive: one that puts in question, from the start, the possibility of deciding 
what is true on the grounds of how it functions as such.?* 


The narrated statement in The Good Soldier lends itself to such 
discriminating reading, because the narrator Dowell is endowed with 
the subjective, ironic, indirect tone of voice that his creator Ford 
had assiduously developed. “His voice was almost always double, 
‘ambivalent self- questioning, in short ironic.*¢ 


Dowell’s evasive ambiguites are Jatent in his words beneath the 
smoothly persuasive surface language. By 1915, the date of publica- 
tion of The Good Soldier, Ford had met and collaborated with 
Conrad. He had drawn from Conrad a firm sense of the novel as 
a work of art requiring discipline, architecture, impersonal rigour, 
authorial displacement and verbal conciseness in the manner of 
Flaubert and the French realists. Conrad’s seminal document, his 
Preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus had already been written, 
unaffectedly admitting the power of the -written word as the 
novelist’s finest and most pliant instrument. Old hackneyed words 
could be made to come alive as the magic light of suggestiveness was 
brought to play on them. l 


My task which I am trying to achleve is by the power of the written 
word to make you hear, to make you feel—it is, before all to make you 
see. That~and no more, and it is everything. If I succeed, you shall find 

- there according to your desserts, encouragement, consolation, fear, charm 
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all you demand—and, perhaps also that glimpse of truth for which you 
have forgotten to ask.:* 


Ford's search for unity in the novel also ended in 


the sheer attempt to reproduce in words life as it presents itself to the 
intelligent observer.'* 


Dowell, immensely conscious of the art of story-telling, its 
dislocations of time, its many voices, its multiple points of view, 
plays the Protean role of participant-observer-narrator, as much 
acted on as acting. Careful and evocative in his choice of words, 
he records his wooing and courtship of Florence Hurlbird thirteen 
years earlier. People, places, settings are recalled ; reasons and 
motives suppressed with the inevitable ‘I don’t know’. Drawn by 
‘Florence’s intellectual and cultural pursuits (carefully listed), in 
New York, this gentleman of leisure from Philadelphia “just drifted 
in and wanted Florence.” +" 


Their marriage followed on the 4th of August 1901. They set 
sail for Europe in a gale that affected her heart. 


It occurs to me that I have never told you anything about my marriage. 
That was like this : I have told you, as I think, that I first met Florence at 
the Stuyvesants’ in Fourteenth Street. And, from that moment, I deter- 
mined with-all the obstinacy of a posnsly weak nature, if not to make her 
mine, at least to marry her. 15 5 


Dowell draws a fine distinction between “marriage’ and ‘making 
her mine’. Marriage as a contract is definite, irrefutable but ‘to 
make her mine’ is conditional and conjectural. It has the traditional 
associations of possession and surrender between male and female. 
It is inclusive of body,’ mind and spirit. Although Dowell’s 
resolution can carry him through the legal aspects of the marriage 
contract, he shrinks inexplicably from the more essential male- 
female union of ‘making her mine’. A probable explanation could be 
his gentlemanly fastidiousness desisting from the full-blooded 
responses of the farmers in Lawrence’s The Rainbow. A more 
hidden, though not unlikely, reason may be physical inadequacy 
for, even after years of marriage, he actually flaunts his chastity. 
Yet, according to Leonara, Dowell expressed his wish to- marry 
Nancy immediately after Florence’s death. 
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+: The failure or inability to,‘marry’ Nancy-Rufford within the 
framework of the Anglican marriage service disturbed Dowell.. This, 
wish may have been linked with the, desire to reassure Nancy of the | 
sacramental nature of marriage. Nancy’s faith in marriage as a. 
sacrament had been rudely shattered by reports of the Brand, 
divorce and by her own, involvement with Edward Ashburnham, a 
married man. Dowell, himself unfamiliar with the. religious aad; 
sacramental aspect of marriage (as his marriage to Florence had 
taken place hurriedly in America), cherishes this wish- of a church 
marriage to Nancy. He is aware that Anglican church martiages 
are subject to civil disabilities such as “relationship within prohibited 
degrees, want of full age, the fact that either person is a party of 
unsound mind.” !®° He makes no mention of canonical disabilities. 


The effect of a canonical disability as such was to make the marriagé’ 
not void but voidable. The marriage must be set ‘aside’ by regular- 
process, and sentence pronounced during the lifetime of the parties. 
Impotence at the time of the marriage is a canonical disability. So was 
relationship within the prohibited degrees.*° 


Dowell’s marriage to Florence with the waiving of'all conjugal: 
rights on his part is a. perpetual. puzzle that is unexplained by his 
retrospective. narration of that event. His willing compliance with 
Florence’s impossibly selfish demand for abstinence, inevitably raises 
questions about his motives. This could be, as he placidly states, 
that “she did not want much physical passion in the affair. Ameri- 
cans, you know, can envisage such unions without blinking.” $1: `t 

It'could also be another sti of Ford’s notions.of Edwardian 
‘gentlemanly’ conduct already suggested’in his earlier novel:‘Romance’, 
where Kemp behaves with utmost gentlemanly decorum and restraint 
with Seraphina. A third, unexplored possibility is a physical disabi- 
lity that makes him acquiesce with an enforced denial of marital’ 
rights. Neither mating nor parenthood séems to interest him. In 
fact ' The: Good Soldier is all about extra-connubial: liberties in 
childless couples, while Dowell, ‘the husband-ndrrator looks on 
apparently indifferent to the demands of monogamy.‘ - “4 


The whole institution, in its sexual, parental, economic, legal and 

“religious aspects, is founded on the fact that the real function of marriage- 

sexual union, production 'and care of children, and the co-operation 
which it implies —requires essentially two people, and two people only.** 
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Incredibly, the Dowell-Ashburnham ‘menage at Nauheim was 
a ‘four-square house’ of two leisured Americans living in Europe 
and a English coùntry couple, regularly visiting the spas to rejuvenate 
Florence and Edward’s ‘wasting hearts’, their ‘physical rottenness’ ! 
Primary and literary meaning converge in this last phrase suggesting 
sexual corruption more than physical decay. Dowell’s stated sense 
of security is heavily undercut by his sense of nausea. 


And, if you come to think of it, isn’t it a little odd that the physical 
rottenness of at least two pillars of our four-square house never presented 
itself to my mind as a menace to its security ? It doesn’t so present itself 
now though the two of them are actually dead. I don’t know—.?? 


In retrospect he rages with helpless frustration at his wife’s 
Jiaison with Edward Ashburnham. Bacause it is only from Leonora 
that he comes to know of this liaison after Edward and Florence are 
both dead. Strangely, he professes ignorance of a relationship that 
was so immediately perceptible to Leonora. Leonora, at a later date, 
refracts for him the moods in which Florence desired to flaunt her 
eroticism — to’ 


Come to me disdainfully and to tell me that I was considerably less 
than a man and that what had happened was what must happen when a 
real male came along.*+ 


In retrospect Dowell reflects on the permanence or imper- 
mance of man’s or, woman’s love and while admitting that great 
passion and a desire for consummation are concomitant he confesses, 
` “of the question of the sex-instinct I know very little and I do not 
think that it. counts for very much in a really great passion.’’*5 


From the beginning of his courtship it is Dowell who evades the 
slightest physical contact with Florence, on the pretext of the appall- 
ingly hot Connecticut afternoons 

when any sort of proximity is an almost appalling thought. But, if I 
never so much as kissed Florence, she let me discover very easily, in the 


course of a fortnight, ber simple wants. And I could supply those 
wants.*° E 


Apart from fulfilling the conditions of..an: European establishment, 
an ‘English accent and fifty thousand dollars a year, ‘he readily 
agrees to abjure’ physical passion. 


ci 
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. He even rebuffs Florence’s warm advances when he-climbs upto 
her room ‘with a rope ladder at one o’clock in the morning of 
4th August 1901 to rescue her from her.restraining uncle and to 
carry her off to a hurried marriage. 


She received me with an embrace of a warmth. Well, it was the first 
time I had ever been embraced by a woman’ — and t a the last when a 
woman’ 8 embrace has had in it any warmth for me.. 


For at that moment the ‘Philadelphia gentleman’ took over, 
or was it perhaps his own emasculahon that chilled all possibility 
of response ? 


I fancy that, if I had shown warmth then she would have acted the 
proper wife to me, or would have put me back again.?® 


But he shows no warmth, nor passion nor any sensual response 
either to Florence, or to Leonora,-or to Nancy. He appreciates their 
physical perfection with the detachment of an artist: His senses are 
not-roused. He loves Leonora without any trace of the ‘sex-instinct’ 
towards her, . ‘ 


She seemed to stand out of her corsage as a white marble bust might 
out of a black Wedgwood vase.** i 


Chaste and eunuch-like he willingly spares Fiori his conjugal 
attention, and accepts her compromising liaisons-in his own home or 
in hotel-rooms first.with the seedy, low-born Jimmy, and then with: 
Edward Ashburnham, (her first step to English country life- at 
Fordingbridge). To Dowell, both Jimmy and Ashburnham are 
‘raging stallions’ ‘forever neighing after his neighbour’s woman- 
kind.*° 7 7 : ; 


Normal sexual desire is identifed with wild bestiality by Dowell, 
gentleman and eunuch. Gentleman or eunuch, his silent compliance 
with the Florence-Nanocy-Ashburnham situation utterly wastes three 
lives. His plea of i ignorance of the glaringly obvious is suspect. Making 
love to ‘Nancy’ is just a passing thought, a fantasy. -Throughout the 
narrative Dowell misleads and confuses the reader. The image of 
gentle trust, reliability and undeserved suffering conceals his essen- 
tial raging, vengeful impotence, unbelievably sordid compromises 
and compliances, even with suicide.. Like any first person narrator 
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he feels compelled to relate his experiences to a ‘sympathetic soul’ 
sitting opposite him. He feels the need for an ‘organizing over 
view’.*+ Is it the overview of a Philadelphia Quaker ‘gentleman’ 
decivilised by Europe ? Or is it the overview of a flawed, physically 
and morally warped personality, the creation of ‘a Leisured Society 
that is fairly unavailing, materialist, emasculated—and doomed’ ?*? 


But for a few tell-tale words, Ford keeps the answer a closely- 
guarded secret. 
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A Review’ f : os goan 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


SANJUKTA DASGUPTA 


~ 


1986 MARKED THE 25th anniversary of Ernest Hemingway’s 
death (July 2, 1961). Significantly, Hemingway’s lifelong publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s sons, brought out The Garden of Eden on 28th 
May, 1986, the official publication date, with this accompanying 
publisher’s note, “As was also the case with Hemingway’s earlier 
posthumous work Islands in the Stream, this novel was‘ not in 
finished form at the time of the author’s death. In preparing the 
book for publication we have made some cuts in the manuscript 
and some routine copy-editing corrections.’ Beyond a'very small 
number of minor interpolations for clarity and consistency, nothing 
has been added. ‘In every significant respect the work is all the 
author’s,”’* 7 


+ 


Since it is not possible to scan through the original manuscript 
to check what was left out in the process of editing (the original 
manuscript is in John F. Kennedy Library, Boston, U.S.A.), one can 
merely congratulate Scribner’s editor Tom Jenks for his excellent 
work. 


The Garden of Eden is not merely another novel by Hemingway 
in his characteristic style. In it Hemingway writes about marital 
and sexual compatibility, themes which he hitherto merely hinted at 
in a few of his short stories such as, “Cat in the Rain”, and “Sea 
Change”, as well as in his not too successful novel, To Have And 
Have Not. Moreover, like Hemingway’s other major works of 
fiction The Garden of Eden too contains autobiographical undertones 
ingeniously adjusted to the demands of the story. Since Hemingway 
believed that all sincere writing grew out of lived experience his 
adjustments seem so natural and realistic, executed with sensitivity 
and adroitness. . 


Surprisingly, Hemingway works on a much smaller canvas in 
this posthumously published novel. He focusses attention on three 
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principal’ characters, a young, successful writer David Bourne, his 
wife Catherine and their mutual girl friend, Marita. The minor 
characters in The Garden of Eden are negligible unlike the minor 
characters in Hemingway’s previous, well-known works as A Fare- 
well Arms, For Whom The Bell Tolls, among others. 


Quite . noticeably, the presence of minor characters had inten- 
sified the ‘underlying purpose and theme of his former works. For 
instance, in A Farewell to Arms the reaction of the soldiers in 
Europe during the first world war is recorded in some extremely 
significant dialogue exchanged between the protagonist Frederic 
Henry and his war comrades including the young priest. In For 
Whom The Bell Tolls the canvas is even wider, encompassing Fascist 
and Loyalist responses to the Spanish Civil War. Even in The Sun 
Also Rises, Hemingway’s first published novel, apart from the main 
story, the author is seen to have traced the reactions of the expat- 
riates and social drop-outs in war-shattered Europe of the 1920's. 
In The Garden of Eden the impression created is one of an intensely 
personal microcosm and the socio-political background has hardly 
any bearing on the movement of the plot. l 


It. is noticed that’ in Hemingway’s fiction two levels of reality 
co-exist in interaction. The two levels are the objective or external 
reality and the subjective or ‘perceptual reality. External or experi- 
ential reality signifies the world of phenomena outside the thought 
processes of individuals. Taking the term in its broadest sense, 
external. or objective reality in such novels as The Sun Also Rises, 
A Farewell To Arms and For Whom The Bell Tolls would stand for 
‘the, impersonal war environment. and its associated factors such as 
destruction, death, disaster and other concomitant circumstances. 
Subjective or perceptual reality in Hemingway’s works include the 
‘individual’ s personal observations, reactions and realizations which 
‘are, however, derived from an interaction with the external world or 


‘the objective and experiential reality. 
i But, in The Garden of Eden the external world remains at best 


names of places and description of restful scenery of therapeutic 
value to the main characters riven by psychic trauma and obsessions 
The richness and warmth-of the Mediterranean landscape and sea 
“coast near Cannes where Marita, Catherine and David go out for 
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swimming and cycling possesses this restorative quality, “balm of 
hurt minds.” 


Unlike the usual action-packed reflective portrayal of human life 
for which Hemingway became so justly famous, in The Garden of 
Eden the author seems to be primarily preoccupied with problems 
dealing with the human psyche. In this scene this posthumous work 
seems closer to D.H. Lawrence rather than Mark Twain, Melville, 
or Conrad, writers with whom Hemingway is popularly bracketed. 


The Gurden of Eden commences from the still point of emotional 
ecstasy experienced by the young people, David Bourne and 
Catherine, married for just three weeks. From this heightened 
plane of-emotional interdependence the novel progresses in a down- 
rush of dashed expectations, hopes, desires and dreams. This 
process of disillusionment and ruin of the blissful state of calm is 
reminiscent of Andre Gide’s famous lines in The Immoralist : 
“Men’s finest works bear the persistent marks of pain. What would 
be there in a story of happiness ? - Only what prepares it, only what 
destroys it can be told.” 


The blurb records that Hemingway had himself described the 
book’s theme as “the happiness of the garden that a man must 
lose.” True to the overt Biblical analogy, the novel traces the fall 
of man from the Garden of Eden. Since such an idyllic and perfect 
atmosphere of mutual compatability is abhorred by the world-order, 
the canker sets in, man’s personal ambitions and idiosyncrasies 
begin making their own peculiar demands for recognition. Ulti- 
mately, the idyllic marital balance and contentment is destroyed by 
egotistical obsessions. 


In the opening pages of The Garden of Eden David Bourne and 
Catherine are hardly referred to by name, the pronouns ‘“‘they”, 
“he” and “she” suffice. As the novel progresses “they’’ (the very 
first word with which the novel commences) no longer remain 
just ‘‘they” but become David Bourne and ‘Catherine, separate 
dynamic entities. 


As this American married couple tour through Europe, young, 
uninhibited- and very happy, David Bourne, the husband, thinks 
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about their three week old marriage in the past tense: “It had 
been wonderful and they had been truly happy and he had not 
known that you could love anyone so much that you cared about 
nothing else and other things seemed inexistent.”* - 


Like the Biblical Eve, Catherine is the first to betray dissatisfac- 
tion and tries to break away from the idyll. Curiously, Catherine 
expresses signs of dissatisfaction with their present marital harmony, 
she tries to stretch the relationship to unnatural extremes, thereby 
destroying it altogether. She becomes abnormally restless, whimsical 
and fretful in her bid to enhance the moments of ecstasy and this 
leads to the destruction of their love. 


Particularly, Catherine’s desire to resemble her husband physically 
and merge their physical identities leads to the inevitable emotional 
crisis, though David makes remarkable efforts to mask his dissillu- 
sionment and disapproval. When Catherine experiments with her 
ideas of merging identities and has her hair cut like a boy’s, David 
does not protest: “He held her close and hard and inside himself 
he said good-bye and then good-bye and good-bye.’’* Later on, 
both of them even have their hair cut and dyed in the same style. 
This desire to merge identities recalls to mind the words of another 
Catherine, the heroine of Hemingway’s A Farewell To Arms: 
“There isn’t any me. I’m you. Don’t make up a separate me.’ 


Allen Josephs, a noted Hemingway critic writes about this desire 
to resemble one another: “Rather than a coincidentia oppositorum 
or the homo totus of Jungian psychology, which are metaphors for 
fulfilmerit and integration, David and Catherine’s experiments expose 
the disintegration that comes with the loss of the garden and the 
curse of human sexuality.” ® 


Meanwhile, as Catherine’s experimentations in physical likeness 
is acccpted by David, a new, younger woman becomes their mutual 
girl friend. From the moment Marita steps into the Bournes’ hotel, 
one sees her always in-between the young husband and wife, and her 
attractive and comparatively serene presence acts in contrast to 
Catherine’s whimsical temperament, impulsiveness and reckless 
provocations which ultimately lead to the inevitable. Though very 
much’ in love with Catherine, David Bourne simultaneously falls in 
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love with Marita. Catherine senses David’s new attachment and yet 
perversely seems to encourage the relationship. Perhaps, David’s 
nickname for Catherine, “Devil”, really sets in motion the obvious 
allegorical analogies. $ : 


Finally, the novel concludes with Catherine’s burning to cinders 
David’s manuscripts, her final leave-taking -and proffering generous 
monetary compensation for the ruined manuscripts.’ Catherine was 
unreasonably jealous of her husband’s writing career, in which she 
realised she could never participate. She’ resented David’s remini- 
scences in his ‘stories about ‘his childhood, adolescence and 
his attachment to his father. She was unable to accept David’s 
recreation of memories in his works, memories which he possessed 
alone and in which she was unable to play a part. Catherine’s 
essentially feminine envy and possessiveness made her blind to 
David’s personal accomplishments, ambitions and desires and in her 
desperate urge to possess him entirely, she lost him. 


After the tempestuous emotional crisis: as Catherine leaves, 
Marita and David settle down toa more serene and piature relation- 
ship. This predicament of a promising young writer ‘husband torn 
between two powerful and attractive women closely resembles the 
period i in Hemingway’s life when he had confessed to being in love 
with two women at the’same time.’ One was Hadley, his wife, and 
the other woman their friend, Pauline Peiffer. Later, Hemingway 
divorced Hadley and married Pauline. 


In The Garden of Eden, léarning from Catherine’s mistakes Marita 
realizes that in order to mairitain.a balanced relationship David needed 
to be in touch-with the social world: “I want you to have men friends 
and friends from the war and to shoot with and.to play cards at the 
club.”® The personal and social world are accepted as necessary 
features of life by Marita and David and therefore, their relationship 
gains.the equilibrium that Catherine and David failed to achieve. 
Both objective or experiential reality | and subjective or perceptual 
reality are thus accepted as indivisible facts of life. 


It is a saner and emotionally.much more stable environment. in 
which David Bourne, the. writer, once again.picks up his pen and 
“as he writes with ease and. omer had behaved he would 
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never again do so—he realizes that despite the emotional tempest 
his creative, artistic powers have remained intact. His creative 
ability has remained a thing apart, and has surprisingly gained 
somewhat from the traumatic experiences of his personal life. 


The Garden of Eden will be regarded by Hemingway scholars 
and admirers as a remarkable posthumous work both—thematically 
and stylistically. Hemingway’s experimentations with a narrative 
theme involving an intensely personalised universe of three main 
characters is undoubtedly successful. 
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